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He who would put himself in an- 
other’s place must be careful to 
remain in his own place. It is one thing to leave 
our post of duty to meddle in the affairs of one who 
is not doing as well as we think he ought to do; it is 
another thing to keep our hands off and try to enter 
into his situatioa with our hearts. It is omy when 
we leave our place that we get in another’s way ; it 
is only when we are at the post of duty that we can 
appreciate and help one who is trying to do his duty. 


Meddling and 
Helping 


oH 


A Man's Best Piace GOod is to be gained where one is, 

inthe World if he belongs there at the time. If 
one is not where he belongs; he had better get there 
aS soon as possible. If a man belongs at the sea- 
side or in the mountains at midsummer, there is the 
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best place in the universe for him to get good and to 


do good. If he belongs just then in the hot city, 
that is a better place for him than in the cooler 
breezes of the hill-tops, or of the shore. The poor- 
est thing that a man can do, at any time or in any 
place, is to wish he was somewhere else, while he 


belongs where he is. 
a 


AN 


Every affliction carries with it the 
possibility of gain. Almost every 
one uses his afflictions for all that he estimates them 
to be worth. The beggar who values a broken arm 
as an eloquent plea for pennies will not neglect to 
make the most of its eloquence ; and the more re- 
spectable, but hardly more deserving, beggar who 
wants pity instead of pennies, is likely to make the 
most of every misfortune as a plea for pity. Yet 
neither can be said to use their afflictions to the best 
advantage. It is a long step from these to that man 
who never passes under the rod without gaining from 
the experience something to give solace to those who 
have been similarly bereaved. Affliction has nothing 
better than a few miserable pennies for him who re- 
gards it from a selfish standpoint: Its value is be- 
yond estimating for him who will receive and use it 
in the spirit in which it was sent. 


Making the Most 
of Affliction 


» — 


Profiting Sympathy is based on experience. 

by Experience - A man cannot sympathize with an- 
other in sickness or sorrow or bereavement, if he has 
always been in full health and full of joy, and has 
never lost a dear one. But when a man has known 
any such trial in his personal life, he is ready to feel 
with and for another now called to it. .The world 
owes much to those who profit by what has tried and 
harmed and improved them. This is true in things 
little or great. A cripple, walking laboriously with 
two canes, stopped at the corner of a city street to 
push off beyond the curb, with one of his canes, a 
banana-skin, while three well persons stood by it un- 
concernedly. As he did this, he said aloud to him- 
self, ‘‘I broke my hip by slipping on a banana-skin. 
I always push one off the sidewalk now, when I 
see it.’’ The best thing a crippled man can do for 
his fellows, is to try to guard them from slipping as 


he slipped. 
= — 


cinshtp ta Kindoaee Kindness is recognizing another’s 

. kinship. It is first kinned-ness to 
our own, and then kinned-ness to every one. When 
we recognize God’s relation to us we all become 
relatives, and must be kindred to each other, even 
as God in Christ is revealed kinned to us. The 
Greek word means “ fitted,’’ ‘‘adapted.’’ Jesus 
says, ‘‘ My yoke is kind.’’ It is shaped tous. It 
makes the burden less of a strain, and the load easier 
to draw. Adaptation is the secret of kindness, ~ The 
kind man does not say merely what he feels like saying ; 
that would be adaptation to his own moods, and only 
self-love. He says what he thinks another needs to 
hear. Kindness relates you not to your own mood, 
but to the mood of the other man. To say a pleas- 
ant thing because you feel pleasant may be an ac- 
cidental kindness, for it may meet another’s need, 


but, though good, it is not highly virtuous. Genuine 
kindness oftenest comes from self-repression,—a 
cheerful message from a sad soul, a brave word from 
a trembling heart, a generous gift from a slender 
purse, a helping hand from a tired man. It is not 
your mood, but the other man’s need, that deter- 
mines kindness. What if the other is disagreeable 
or unappreciative ?—kindness-is not looking for con- 
geniality or compensation. God commends his love 
‘*in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us ;’’ and Jesus especially emphasizes God’s kind- 
ness ‘‘to the unthankful.’’ Opportunity, then, is 
at once the obligation and the inspiration of. kind- 
ness. ‘‘ Be ye thefefore kind . . . imitators of God, 
as dear children.’’ 


C43 
Religion and Character 


HAT is: the relation between religion and 
character? Many seem to think that there 
is no very direct or close~relation ; that character is 
one thing, religion another; that character is the 
man, religion the garment which he may wear or 
not, and that the difference between him who wears 
it and him who does not is not essential; that re- 
ligion is a matter of observance and church atten- 
dance, One cannot attentively observe the language 
of men in our time without finding that sentiments 
like these are in the air. They are heard on the lips 
of the average man of the world. 

But one must not admit the truth of this conten- 
tion. However true it may be that many profes- 
sedly religious men fail to fulfil the real ideal of 
religion, it is not true that between religion and 
character there is no close and inseparable con- 
nection. On the contrary, when they are compre- 
hensively viewed, religion and character are abso- 
lutely one and inseparable. Religion means primarily 
righteous character. It has. for its end the perfection 
of man in all the departments of his life, and it has 
no end which is not embraced within this compre- 
hensive purpose. The Bible has one ultimate aim, 
one only,—the development of true, pure, strong 
character. Religion is God-likeness, and God- 
likeness is perfection. Whatever belongs to the 
essentials of the Christian religion takes its place in 
this conception of its nature and object. All that 
God has ever done for us, he has done for the sake 
of perfecting our characters. Christ came to save 
us to our best life. The ultimate end of the Bible 
is to guide us to a holy life. All Christian worship, 
knowledge, and service, have this as their final aim. 
Religion is indeed many sided. It has many duties, 
many truths, many joys; but they all focus upon 
this one great aim,—the perfection of the human 
character. 

What does the life of Christ mean to us? He is 
the perfect revelation of God, the perfect disclosure 
of God’s will and nature, the perfect representation 
of what human life can be when it is restored to the 
perfect image of God. This is but to say that he is 
the perfect character, the divine model for human life. 
The Christian religion means the transformation of life 
into Christ-likeness, and this means holy character. 


‘*He hath left us an-example that we should follow- 
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his steps.’’ ‘‘Have this mind in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus.’’ ‘Grow up in all things-into 
him.’’ 


Here we see the New Testament idea. Christ- 
like character is the supreme end of all. Christ’s 
coming into our human life means that-; his saving 
work for us means that ; justification, faith, and for- 
giveness, all mean that. They mean nothing that 
is real and practical for us if they do net mean the 
production of holy character, if they are not an aid 
to the development of personal character. 

Christian people have not always held this so 
clearly and firmly as they ought. Elements of re- 
ligion have often been made ends in themselves 
which should have been regarded.as means:to the 
ends of righteous character. ‘Theological and eccle- 
siastical theories have sometimes contributed to the 
popular divorce of religion and character. Outward 
forms of service arid theoretical statements of doc- 
trine have sometimes been regarded as the essentials 
of religion. ‘Thus ritual or intellectual belief has 
been made central. ‘This was the case among the 
Jews in our Lord’s own time. 

Even the doctrine of salvation by faith has some- 
times been so interpreted as to favor this separation. 
The requirement to believe has been understood to 
mean ‘that all which was.demanded of us is that we 
should entertain certain intellectual convictions, that 
it does not matter essentially what we are. But 
when one considers the New Testament conception 
of faith, surely no such conclusion as this is war- 
ranted. To suppose that we are saved on the basis 
of intellectual belief alone, irrespective of.a change in 
the purposes, motives, and spirit of our lives, is to 
condition eternal life upon the possession of correct 
Opinions. Such a view is quite irreconcilable with 
the doctrine of the New Testament. Faith is, above 
all things, something which goes to the roots of 
character. It is the heart’s acceptance of Jesus 
Christ by which we make the spirit of his life that of 
our own. Intellectual belief has little ethical or 
Spiritual value apart from this deep-seated principle 
of a new life reigning within. There is no religion 
in mere belief as such. The Apostle says that ‘‘ the 
devils believe and tremble,’’ but they remain devils 
still, We must always insist upon the idea that faith 
involves the adoption of the mind of Christ as the 
basis of character. 

It is therefore essential to maintain this real test 
and standard of what religion is. We should call 
every man a Christian whose life is shaped in con- 
formity to Christ’s life and spirit. We should call 
no other man so, no matter what his professions or 
performances. ‘Though he should give all his time 
to religious observances, though he should fast twice 
in the week, and even give tithes of all that he pos- 
sesses, though he should give all his goods to the 
poor, this would be nothing without the love which 
is the principle and root of a true religious character. 

If, therefore, we say that ritual observance or 
church-membership makes a man a Christian, we 
are setting up an unreal standard, and are inviting 
the criticism of the world. It is this failure to insist 
upon the true nature of religion which often occa- 
sions the idea that religion and character are dif- 
ferent and separable. Of course, it should not be 
maintained that perfection of Christian life can be 
secured in a moment, and that very imperfect men 
may not be true Christians. We should judge the 
Christian man according to the tendency, the motive, 
and the ideal, of his life. Religion begins in the 
birth of a new character, and cannot all at once at- 
tain its completion ; that can only come with time 
and experience. ‘The Christian life is a growth ; 
hence its beginning is properly called a new birth ; 
but growth must follow birth before the perfected 
manhood can be attained. While, therefore, we 
Must not expect too much either of others or of our- 


selves, we have the right to expect that the Christian, 
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man will grow in completeness of character. When 
we see a boy go to college, we expect him to im- 
prove in the intellectual life, because the college is 
‘a place where such improvement is made the pri- 
mary object. If we see a young man go to West 
Point, we expect that he will improve in gait and 
bearing, because that is a place where the business 
is physical discipline. The world is not unfair in 
expecting as much of the Christian man. If. it sees 
none of our high ideals realized in character, it may 
continue to respect the ideals, but not us. Chris- 
tians must know’ that if they put anything else above 
character grounded in principle, and shaped in the 
perfect pattern of Christ’s life and spirit, they are 
putting the formal before ‘the essential, the acci- 
dental before the substantial, the symbol before the 
reality, and are favoring a superficial conception of 
religion. There is but one thing that is really re- 
ligious, and that is a true, pure, Christ-like life ; all 
other things called religious are so only as they 
spring out of this. Religion is a life. If men live 
that life, there need be no fear that the world will 
not feel the influence and power of it. 


SOPEN LETTERS? 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letters or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


a 


Qualities of aGooa A favorite topic for discussion in Sun- 
Sunday-Schoo!t day-school conventions, institutes, 
Superintendent 44 assemblies, is the qualities and 

characteristics of a good Sunday-school superintendent. 
Perhaps some good may have come, at some time, from 
such discussions, but, as a rule, they are profitless. It is 
seldom the case that in a community or school there is 
any considerable number of persons to choose from as 
available material for the Sunday-school superintendency. 
The only way is to take for the place the best man at 
hand as the choice of all concerned. On one occasion, 
when R. G. Pardee of New York was answering inquiries 
from the ‘* Question Box,"’ in a convention, he took up 
the question, ‘‘ Should a woman ever be chosen a Sun- 
day-school superintendent?’’ He promptly replied, 
‘' Yes, if she’s the best man in the community.’’ Yet 
it is a practical question, within bounds, ‘‘ What are the 
qualities which are desirable in a supcrintendent when 
there is.a large supply of material at hand?’’ A good 
woman from Tennessee comes with this old-time ques- 
tion, in this shape : 

Will you tell me what you think are the mental, moral, and 
spiritual qualifications of a Sunday-school superintendent ? 

A Sunday-school superintendent ought to have the 
mental, moral, and spiritual qualifications which are 
desirable in any good man. He nceds to have the 
respect of the community, and to be able to win and 
hold the love of young and old. He ought to be a lov- 
ing follower of his Master, bearing testimony to this fact 
by his life as well as his words. He should be able to 
control himself, as preparatory to his best endeavors to 
control others. It is an advantage to him to know 
enough of the Bible and of its teaching to be able to 
lead his teachers in their study of its truths ; and what- 
ever knowledge he has of wise Sunday-school methods 
and management will be a gain im his fitness for his 
work. It is possible, however, that a man having these 
ideal qualifications for the place is not to be secured for 
the Sunday-school, in which case it is well to take the 
best man available, and to help him by sympathy, kind 
suggestion, and earnest prayers. Yet, after all, the 
more practical question is, What ought a superintendent 
to do in his place, he being what he is, in all -his imper- 
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fections and lack? That question, well considered and 
wisely answered, will help toward making him what he 
ought to de. 


oO 


Science ané the’ ‘4 great deal of unnecessary and alto- 
Bible. Christienity gether profitless discussion is over the 
and etter ® supposed conflict between science and 
religion, between what men know concerning things 
seen, or material, and what men believe concerning 
matters beyond ‘sight, or: things spiritual. Those who 
understand most about both these things, or about either 
one of them, have least trouble over them, or about a 
supposed conflict between them. It is, ordimarily, those 
who are poorly informed on either subject who are in- 
clined to worry over the idea of such a conflict. That, 
as a practical matter, there is no inconsistency in the 
acceptance*of ‘the best that is available in either sphere 
of knowledge or thought, is shown in the fact that some 
of the world’s most prominent scholars in the realm of 
the observed facts of nature, are equally prominent for 
their reverent faith in the personal God as revealed to 
us in his Word and in his Son. Yet many will sym- 
pathize with a good Delaware -woman, who thus tells of 
her anxiety over a claimed conflict between the Bible 
and evolution, and of the difference between Christianity 
and other religions : 


A young friend of mine has had just enough of science to lead 
him to think that the theory ef evolution is correct, and that it 
contradicts the Bible. He has been taught to reverence the Bible, 
and I think he really is ready and would like to be convinced that 
the Bible is true. I'm not well enough read to help him... Can 
you suggest some book that will be helpful to him? -And now, 
one other quesfion. So many people, having read up ancient re- 
ligions and modern works of science, doubt whether there is any 
difference between the Christian religion and other religions ; that 
is, whether the former is really any less man’s invention than the 
others. Will it be possible for me, in a course of reading, in- 
cluding not more than four or five volumes, to-gain the chief facts 
which lead to that conclusion, and also their refutation? = I 
haven't.a great deal of time for reading, but desire to understand 
the subject, and be able to answer some of my friends who are 
skeptical If you can suggest a brief course of reading for me, 
will you-be so kind as to do so? If it cannot be done by means 
of a brief course, will you suggest a longer one ? 


Why would that young man like to bélieve the Bible ? 

A more important thing for him than even a belief in the 

Bible as containing a message from God for the guidance 
of his life, is an honest determination on his part to do 
his full personal duty as it is disclosed to him in the 
Bible or outside of it; to conform -his life within and 
without to the guidance of the best teachings he can get 
from any and every source. Is he thus ready? If he is, 
he will find that apart from the question of evolution 
there are personal duties, which he must admit are per- 
sonal duties, pointed out in the Bible, from whatever 
source it came. If he honestly strives to live the best 
life of which he knows, and as thus pointed out, then 
shall he know yet more as he follows on to know the 
Lord. A young man, a university graduate, a believer 
in the advanced teachings of agnostic scientists, was in- 
duced to take up the Fourth Gospel and read it carefully, 
just to see what was in it. At its conclusion he said, 
. ‘* The One of whom that book tells either was the Saviour 
of the world or he ought to be.’’ He had no trouble 
after that about a conflict between the teachings of the 
Bible and science. He is now a preacher of Christ, and 
is no less a scientist than before. That good Delaware 
woman can do more for the young man of whom she 
speaks by her showing and pressing the spirit of Christ, 
than by knowing about and discusS$ing questions that are 
really apart from the great one. 

Thus also about the ethnic religions. Every one of 
them teaches some one truth which is from God. Chris- 
tianity alone teaches every real truth in every form of 
religion, also one all-essential truth that no other religion 
even pretends to teach. If a man wants to get all the 
good he can from all religions, he is in a hopeful frame 
of mind ; but if he merely wants to say that one religion 
is as good as another, therefore he will not follow the 
best teachings of any religion, there is no use in talking 
with him while he is of that mind, or, rather, while he 
thus has no mind. The best preparation to enable one 
to present Christ impressively to a doubter about the 
Bible or Christianity, is a fulness of love for Christ, and 
a thorough knowledge of the Bible. Then if one bears 
witness in life and in words to the power of Christ, and 
of his religion, others will be won to the truth if any 
argument can-prove winsome. 














































































Hill and Plain 


By Richard Burton 


HE level lands bespeak the commonplace : 
On, on they stretch, and all their reaches tell 
The selfsame story ; nothing hidden lures 
The mind nor wakes the questing soul ; no bourne 
For love to pass, and no adventure great 
For heroes,—only miles reiterant, 
A dull narcotic to all daring acts. 


The hills stand for romance : beyond them lie 
Dim El Doradoes, happenings more strange 
Than pages chronicle. All myths, all hopes, 
All holinesses are in that Beyond. 

And so it happens that, since Time began, 
Men valiantly press forward, scorning ease, 
‘To try the summits, counting pain and stress 
And every evil naught, so they, may come 
Unto the Mount Transfigured, even though, 
Like Moses, they but glimpse the Promise, lay 
Their aspirations in some nameless tomb. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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A Hunt in the Genizah 
By S. Schechter, M.A. 


{Editor’s Note.—In the foremost rank of living Hebraists and 
rabbinical scholars stands Solomon Shechter, M.A., whose offi- 
cial position is that of Reader in Rabbinic at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England. A native of Roumania, he settled in Berlin, and, 
later, was induced by Mr. Claude G. Montefiore to make England 
the home of his adoption. Among other products of Mr. Schech- 
ter’s masterly penis his recent volume of Studies in Judaism. But 
his great work, upon which he has been studiously laboring for a 
number of years past, is his edition of the Midrash Ha-Gadol,— 
from manuscripts obtained by 
travelers in Yemen, South 
Arabia. Mr. Schechter is yet 
scarcely fifty years of age. 
Although foreign born, he uses 
the English tongue with rare 
felicity. The exactness of sci- 
ence has not dried out the juices 
of a delightful literary style. 
Here, indeed, are the marks of 
that genius which attains not 
only to accuracy of knowledge, 
but which finds its root power 
in quick perceptions and in a 
profound sympathetic spiritual 
insight. Yet of such charac- 
teristics as these—characteris- 
tics which display themselves 
both in child-like simplicity and in leonine strength—nature and 
hard labor build the great religious philosopher and interpreter. 
The following article from Mr. Schechter's pen demonstrates 
how he can address himself both to the scholar and to the 
people. Since it was received, a few days ago, the author posted 
this later bit-of news, dated July 1, to the Editor: ‘‘ My hopes 
were, thank God! fulfilled, having found to-day, among the Geni- 
zah fragments, fresh fragments of the original Hebrew of Ecclesi- 
asticus."" The importance of this single discovery gives assur- 
ance of invaluable results to follow the careful examination of 
the contents of the Genizah.] 





HE Genizah, which was the object of my late travels 

in the East, is an old Jewish institution. The word 

is derived from the new-Hebrew verb gevaz, and signi- 
fies treasure-house or hiding-place. When applied to 
books, it means much the same thing as burial means, 
with men. When the spirit is gone, we put the-corpse 
out of sight to protect it from abuse. ‘Likewise, when 
the writing is worn out, we hide the book to preserve it 
from profanation. The contents of the book go up to 
heaven like the soul. ‘«I see the parchment burning, 
and the letters flying up in the air,’’ these were the 
last words of the martyr, R. Chanina ben Teradyon, 
when he went to the stake wrapped in the scrolls of the 
Law. The feeling of the similarity of books with men 
was so strong that sometimes they used the term 
‘‘hide’’ also in epitaphs : «‘ Here was hidden (nignaz, 
or ni¢man) this man." When R. Eliezer the Great was 
buried, they said ‘+a scroll of the law was hidden.’’ 
And it is probably this feeling which accounts for the 
injunction that worn-out copiés of the Pentateuch stiould 
be hidden in the grave of ascholar. More often, how- 
ever, as far as I had occasion to observe, they dug for 
the dead books a grave by themselves in the cemetery, 
or hid them in some sort of shed adjoining the synagogue. 
Happily for us, this process of ‘‘hiding’’ was not 
confined to the dead or worn-out books. In course of 
history, the Genizah extended its protection also to what 
we may call—to carry on the simile—invalid books ; 
that is, books which, by long use or want of care, are 
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now in a defective state, sheets being missing either at 
the beginning, in the middle, or at the end, and thus 
disqualified for the common purposes of study. An- 
other sort of works which were ordered to the Genizah 
were what we may call disgraced books,—books which 
once pretended to the rank of Scriptures, but which were 
found by the authorities to be wanting in the qualifica- 
tion of being dictated by the Holy Spirit. They were 
‘« hidden,’’ hence our term ‘‘Apocrypha’’ for writings 
excluded from (or never admitted into) the canon. Of 
course, these books came into the Genizah in safe and 
sound volumes, but the times in which synods and 
councils were able to test the rather indefinable quality 
of inspiration are so remote that the ‘‘ external works"’ 
met, by long neglect, with the same fate of decomposi- 
tion which awaited sacred books by reason of long and 
constant use. 

Besides these sacred and semi-sacred books, the 
Genizah proved a refuge to a class of writings that never 
aspired to the dignity of real books, but are, for all that, 
of the greatest importance for Jewish history. As we 
know, the use of the sacred language was, among the 
Jews, not confined to the sacred literature. With them 
it was a living language. They wrote in it their letters, 
kept in it their accounts, and composed in it their love- 
and wine- songs. All legal documents, as leases, con- 
tracts, letters of divorce and marriage settlements, the 
transactions, as well as the judgments, of the courts of 
justice, were drawn up in Hebrew, or, at least, written in 
Hebrew letters. As the Jews, however, attached a cer- 
tain sacredness to everything resembling the Scriptures, 
either in matter or in form, they were loath to treat even 
these secular documents as refuse, and disposed of them, 
when they were overtaken by old age, by ordering them 
to the Genizah, in which they found a resting-place for 
centuries. The Genizah thus represents a combination 
of sacred lumber-room and record-office of the old com- 
munity. 

It was to such a Genizah that I set out in the middle 
of last December. My destination was Cairo. The 
conviction of the importance of its Genizah grew upon 
me by the various manuscripts which found: their way 
from it into English private and public libraries, most 
of which I had occasion to examine, which even led to 
some important discoveries. I therefore determifed to 
make a pilgrimage to the sources whence they came. 
My plan recommended itself to the authorities of Cam- 
bridge University, and found warm supporters in Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, Dr. Donald MacAlister, and especially 
Dr. Taylor, the master of St. John’s College. To the 
enlightened generosity of this great student and patron 
of Hebrew literature it is due that my pilgrimage turned 
into a regular pleasure trip to Egypt, which was also 
extended into the-Holy Land. 

When the sources of the Nile are already visited by 
bicycles, there is little fresh to be said about Cairo and 
Alexandria. The latter, in which I landed, is particu- 
larly disappointing to the Jewish student. There is 
nothing in it to remind one of Philo, whose vague specu- 
lations were converted into saving dogma, or of the men 
of the Septuagint, whose very blunders threaten now to 
become Scripture. Nor is there any trace left of the 
principal synagogue in whose magnificent architecture 
and tasteful arrangements the old rabbis saw an expres- 
sion ‘‘ of the glory of Israel.’ Noris Cairo more prom- 
ising at the first glance one gets of it on one’s way from 
the station to the hotel. Everything in it calculated to 
satisfy the needs of the European tourist is sadly modern ; 
and my heart sank within me when contemplating that 
this was the place from which I was expected to return 
laden with spoils, the age of which would command 
respect even in our ancient seats of learning. However, 
I felt reassured after a brief interview with the Rev. 
Aaron Bensimon, the Grand Rabbin of Cairo, from 
whom I soon learned that it was Old Cairo which would 
be the field of my activity,—a place old enough to enjoy 
the respect even of a resident of Cambridge. 

I must remark here that the Genizah, like all other 
property of the synagogue in Cairo, is vested in’ the 
rabbi and-the warderis for the time being. To this 
reverend gentleman and to Mr. Youssef M. Cattuni, the 
president of the Jewish community, my best thanks are 
due for the liberality with-which they put their treasures 
at my disposal, and the interest they showed and the as- 
sistance they gave me in my work. 

I drove to this ancient Genizah accompanied by the 
rabbi. - We left our carriage somewhere in the neighbor- 
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hood of the Babylonian Wall, whence the rabbi directed 
his steps to the so-called Synagogue of Ezra the Scribe. 
This synagogue, which bears also in some writings the 
name of the prophets Elijah and Jeremiah, is well 
known to old chroniclers and travelers such as Makrese, 
Sambari, and Benjamin of Tudela. I cannot here at- 
tempt to reproduce the legends which have grown up 
around it in the course of time. Suffice it to sa¥ that it 
has an authentic record extending over more than a 
thousand years, having served originally as a Coptic 
Church (St. Michael's), and been thereafter converted 
into a synagogue soon after the Mohammedan conquest 
of Egypt : from which time it\has remained in the un- 
interrupted possession of the Jews up to the present day. 
The Genizah, which probably always formed an integral 
part of the synagogue, is now situated at the end of the gal- 
lery representing a sort of windowless and doorless room 
of proportionally fair dimensions. The entrance is on 
the west side, through a big shapeless hole, reached by 
a ladder. After showing me over the place and the 
neighboring buildings, or rather ruins, the rabbi intro- 
duced me to the beadles of the synagogue, who are at 
the same time the keepers of the Genizah, and author- 
ized me to take from it what and as much as I liked, 

Now, as a matter of fact, I liked all. 

cretion was necessary. I have already indicated the 
mixed nature of the Genizah. But one can hardly 
realize the confusion in such a real old Genizah before 
one has seen it. It is the battle-field of books ; a battle 
in which the literary productions of many centuries had 
their share, the disjecta membra of which are now strewn 
over its area. Some of the belligerents have perished, 
and were literary ground to dust in the terrible struggle 
for space, whilst others, as if overtaken by a general 
crush, are squeezed into big unshapely lumps which, even 
with the aid of chemical appliances, can no longer be 
separated without serious damage to their contents. In 
their present condition these lumps sometimes afford a 
curiously suggestive combination ; as, for instance, when 
you find a piece of some rationalistic work, in which the 
very existence of either angel or devil is denied, cling- 
ing for dear life to an amulet in which these very 
beings (mostly the latter) are bound over to be on their 
good behavior and not to interfere with Miss Yair's love 
to somebody. The development of the romance is ob- 
scured by the fact of the last lines of the amulet being 
mounted on some I O U or lease, and inis in its turn 
is squeezed between the sheets of an old moralist, who 
treats all attention to money affairs with scorn and indig- 
nation, whilst all this contradictory matter is tightly 
cleaving to some sheets from a very old Bible, —which, 
indeed, ought to be the last umpire between these contra- 
dictory views, but is hardly legible without peeling off 
from its surface the contents of some printed work stick- 
ing to this old nobility with all the obstinacy and in- 
trusiveness of the parvenu. 

The printed matter proved indeed a source of great 
trouble, It is true that occasionally it supplied loose 
sheets of editions which have been lost to us, and are 
thus of considerable interest to the bibliographer ; but 
considering that the Genizah has survived Gutenberg 
for nearly five centuries, the great bulk of it is bound to 
be of comparatively modern times, and as such abso- 
lutely useless to the student. I had, therefore, to con- 
fine my likings to the manuscripts. But the amount of 
the fragments in print is very large, constituting as they 
do nearly all the contributions to the Genizah of the last 
four hundred years. Most of my time in Cairo was 
spent in getting rid of these Jarvenus, whilst every piece 
of paper or parchment which had any claim to a re- 
spectable age was packed in bags, and conveyed to the 
forwarding agent, to be shipped to Engiand. The task 
was by no means an easy one, the Genizah being a very 
dark place, and emitting clouds of dust when its con- 
tents are stirred, as if protesting against the disturbance 
of its inmates. And the protest is the less to be ignored 
since the dust settles in one’s throat, threatening one 
with suffocation. 

I was thus compelled to accept the aid offered to me 
by the keepers of the place, who had some experience 
in such work from their connection with former acquisi- 
tions (perhaps they were rather depredations) from the 
Genizah. Of course, they declined to be paid for the 
services rendered in hard cash of so many piastres fer 
diem. This is a vulgar way of doing business to which 
no self.respecting keeper of a real Genizah could degrade 
himself, not quite consistent with the dignity of the 
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+‘ Inglese Chacham,'’ who enjoys the immediate protec- 
tion of Cook, from which it follows that he is the master of 
untold riches. But they insisted the more on baksheesh, 
which, besides being a more dignified way of remunera- 
tion, has the advantage of being expected also for services 
not rendered. In fact, the whole population within the 
precincts of the Genizah were constantly forthcoming 
with claims on my liberality: the men as worthy col- 
leagues employed in the same work (of selection) as 
myself, or, at least, in watching us at our work; the 
women for greeting me respectfully when I entered the 
place, or for showing me their deep sympathy in my fits 
of coughing caused by the dust. If it was a /éte day, 
such as the New Moon or the Eve of the Sabbath, the 
amount expected from me for all these kind attentions 
was a much larger one, it being only proper that the 
Western millionaire should contribute from his fortunes 
to the glory of the next meal. 

All this naturally led to a great deal of haggling and 
bargaining, for which 1 was sadly unprepared by my 
former course of life, and which involved a great loss 
both of money and time. But what was worse was, as 
I soon found out, that a certain Greek dealer in antiqui- 
ties, who shall be nameless here, had some mysterious 
connections with the Genizah which enabled him to offer 
me a fair number of fragments for sale. Of course, there 
was some satisfaction to see a descendant of Antiochus 
Epiphanes so eagerly active in the diffusion of Hebrew 
literature, but I could not help wishing that he would 
carry on his enterprise at some other place, the looting 
of which would not clash so sadly with the claims | had 
on the Genizah. My complaints to the authorities of 
the Jewish community brought this plundering to a 
speedy end, but not before I had parted with some 
guineas by way of payment to the worthy Hellene for a 
certain number of selected fragments which were mine 
by right, and on which he put exorbitant prices. 

~The number of fragments thus procured by me amounts 
' t@ about forty thousand. Their closer examination has 
only begun after my return to England, and it will still take 
along time before an adequate account of them is possi- 
ble. Here only a few brief remarks about their general 
‘character, which, of course, must be taken with all due 
reserve. 

The study of the Torah, which means the revelation 
of God to man, and the cultivation of prayer, which 
means the revelation of man to God, have been the 
grand passion of old Judaism ; hence the fact that Bible 
(Old Testament) and liturgy occupy the largest part of 
the Genizah. The former (Bible), though offering no 
textual variations of consequence is, nevertheless, not 
devoid of points of interest, for some fragments go 
back as far as the tenth century, and are thus of great 
value if only as specimens of writing ; others are fur- 
nished with marginal glosses, or are interspersed with 
Chaldaic and Arabic versions, whilst some are provided 
with quite a new system of punctuation, differing both 
from the Eastern and the Western. Regarding Apoc- 
typha, | will only point here to the fragment of the 
original of Ecclesiasticus, which it was my good fortune 
to discover on the 13th of May, 1896, in the Lewis- 
Gibson collection of fragments. The communications 
about its size, shape, writing, and arrangement of lines 
and columns, both in the press and in private letters, 
led soon to the discovery of further fragments in Oxtord. 
But all these come from a Genizah, and hold out the 
hope that our recent acquisitions will yield more remains 
of these semi-sacred volumes. As to liturgy the Genizah 
offers the remains of the oldest forms of the worship of 
the synagogue, throwing thus much light on the history 
of the Jewish prayer-book. I will remark, in passing, 
that so far I have not found a single prayer for the de- 
parted, which favorably contrasts with the liturgical pro- 
ductions of recent times in which death reigns supreme. 
The number of hymns found in the Genizah is also very 
great, and they reveal to us a whole series of latter-day 
psalmists hitherto unknown. 

Next to these main branches come the fragments 
of the two Talmuds (the Talmud of Babylon and the 
Talmud of Jerusalem) and Midrashim (old rabbinic 
homilies). They are of the utmost importance to the 
student of Jewish tradition, giving not only quite a new 
class of manuscripts unknown to the author of the Variae 
ZLectiones, but also restoring to us parts of old rabbinic 
works long ago given up as lost forever. It is hardly 
necessary to say that both Bible and Talmud are ac- 
companied by a long trai. of commentaries and sub- 
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commentaries in Hebrew as well as Arabic. It is the 
penalty of greatness to be in need of interpretation, and 
Jewish authoritative works have not escaped this fate. 
The number of autograph documents brought to light 
from the Genizah is equally large. Some few original 
specimens will, I have good reason to believe, soon be 
seen in the library of Judge Sulzberger in Philadelphia. 
These documents extend over nearly seven hundred 
years (eighth to fourteenth centuries). What a rich life 
these long rolls unfold to us! All sorts and conditions 
of men and situations are represented in them: the 
happy young married couple by its marriage contract ; 
the marriage that failed by its letter of divorce; the 
slave by his deed of emancipation ; the court of justice 
by its legal decisions ;-the heads of the schools by their 
learned epistles ; the newly appointed rabbi by the de- 
scription of his installation ; the rich trader by his cor- 
respondence with his agents in Malabar; the gentle- 
man beggar by his letters of recommendation to the 
great ones in Israel; the fanatics by their thundering 
excommunications ; the gentle one by his mild apolo- 
gies ; the fool by his amulet ; the medical man by his 


prescriptions, and the patient by his will To these 


may be added a vast amount of miscellaneous matter, 
philosophical and mystical, as well as controversial, 
which is the more difficult to identify, inasmuch as 
almost every fragment bears witness to the existence of 
a separate work. 

All these treasures are now stored up in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge, where they are under- 
going the slow process of a thorough examination, the 
results of which will prove, 1 am certain, interesting 
alike to the theologian and the historian, 


Cambridge, England. 
CAB 
A Look 


By Cheyne Brady 


YOUTH of some sixteen summers might have been 
seen, one Sunday morning in the year 1849, wan- 
dering distractedly in the village of St. Colchester, bowed 
down under a heavy burden. All his efforts to dis- 
engage himself had proved unavailing. From friend to 
friend, from place to place, he wandered, seeking relief 
and finding none. No one could help him ; life became 
a misery, and he was well-nigh driven to despair. 

Who was this youth? Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
What was his burden? Sin, unforgiven sin ; unnum- 
bered transgressions ; but over and above all the sin of 
not believing in Jesus. 

How did he get rid of his burden? In a look,—yes, 
alook! Just listen to his own account : 

‘It pleased God in my childhood to convince me of 
sin. I lived, a miserable creature, finding no hope, no 
comfort, thinking that God would surely never save me. 
The worst came to the worst. I was wretched, and 
could scarcely do anything. My heart was broken in 
pieces. Six months I prayed,—prayed agonizingly with 
all my heart, and never had an answer. 

‘*] resolved that, in the town where I lived, I would 
visit every place of worship in order to find out the way 
of salvation. 
anything if God would only forgive me. 
termined to go round to ali the chapels. 

‘* At last, one snowy day, I could not go to the place 
to which I had decided to go, and was obliged to stop 
on the road. I turned down a court, and came to a little 
chapel,—a Primitive Methodist Chapel. I had heard of 
these people from many, and how they sang so loudly 
that they made people's heads ache, but that did not 
matter. I wanted to know how! might be saved, and 
if they made my head ache ever so much I did not 
care. The service went on, but no minister came; a 
thin, working-man went into the pulpit, opened his 
Bible, and read these words, ‘ Lock unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth,’ 

*« Just setting his eyes upon me as if he knew all my 
heart, he said, ‘Young man, you are in trouble.’ 
Well, I was, sure enough. He continued: +‘ You will 
never get out of it unless you come to Christ.’ Then, 
lifting up his hands, he cried out as only a Primitive 
Methodist could, ‘Look, look, look! It is only 
‘* Look !""' 

‘*T saw at once the way of salvation. Oh, how I did 
leap for joy at that moment! I know not what else he 
Like 


I set off, de- 


said, | was so possessed with that one thought. 


I felt 1 was willing to do anything and be 
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as when the brazen serpent was Sifted up, they only 
looked and were healed. I had been waiting to do fifty 
things, but when I heard this word ‘Look,’ what a 
charming word it seemed to me! Oh, I looked until I 
could almost have looked my eyes away !"’ 

What did he see? The mist of his own righteousness 
was dispersed, his eyes were opened, and ‘‘ God shined 
into his heart to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’’ 

Just as the bitten Israelite looked to the serpent that 
was lifted up, so he looked to Christ, and saw the sub- 
stitutional work done for him completely ; he saw the 
burden of his sins borne by Christ ; he saw the punish- 
ment due to him endured by Another ; he saw himself 
‘‘accepted in the beloved,’’ accepted according to the 
value of the precious blood of Christ. 

What was the effect of the look? ‘‘ Joy unspeakable 
and full of glory,’’ and ‘‘ peace, perfect peace,’’ came 
to his heart. Oh the happiness of the man ‘‘ whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered !"’ 

Did he cease looking ? By no means ; for not only is 
a look at the Crucified One the secret of salvation, but 
‘‘looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our 
faith’’ is the secret of growth in grace. Continuous 
looking to the risen Saviour communicates life, and 
gives power for holiness and victory. 

‘« Beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, [we] 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory, as 
by the Spirit of the Lord.’’ 

Why does looking unto Jesus save and keep? The 
Spirit of God alone can answer that. ‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’ 

God tells us to look and_live. Believe and be saved. 
Come unto me, and drink. Don’t be diverted from 
blessing by inquiring how or why, but just look. 
Reasoning and explanations will only confuse you. 

Don't let what _you know be disturbed by what you 
don’t know. Look, man, look ; ‘that’s your plain-duty. 
Look unto me, and be ye saved. 

Mentone, France. 





Bible Enigmas 
Plants 
By W. A. Bolles 


[Editor’s Note.—It is hoped that the simple studies in the natu- 
ral history of the Bible, of which the following “‘ enigma”’ is 
one, will be of interest <» Soar enreappapdns 2 —-- dg 
young people. The first of these enigmas, and a carefully 
pared list of suggestions for different uses to which they may Bee 

put, appeared in The Sunday School Times of March 13, 1897. 
Others will follow from time to time.] 





NATIVE of Egypt, anciently exported in vast quan- 

tities,—a_ source of great wealth. The hollow 

stem (culm), four or five feet long, branched (tillered) at 

the crown of the fibrous roots,—a very frail support but 
for its flinty composition. 

Each joint bore one long tubular leaf, split down the 
upper side, and growing on. opposite sides (alternate). 
The flowers were in seven spikelets or less, and the seeds 
each enclosed in a two-parted husk (glume), one part 
having a long rough bristle (awn). 

At maturity, the whole plant above ground was of a 
rich golden white, symbolizing opportunity for religious 
work (John 4 : 35). It was cut with sickles, the worth- 
less stubs and glumes, when driven by the storm, sym- 
bolizing the wicked whose ‘‘ candle was put out’’ (Job 
21:17, 18) The Hebrews, in a great emergency, used 
the stubs in making Egyptian bricks. The reapers who 
served Boaz were followed by a gleaner, Ruth, the lovely 
Moabitess. 

When cut, it was bound into bundles, and set up in 
shocks. The seeds were*separated by rubbing in the 
hand, beating with a pair of sticks tied together, tread- 
ing by unmuzzled oxen, or shredding by a toothed in- 
strument drawn by oxen. The grain was cleaned by 
tossing to the breeze and sifting, and the worthless 
residue was burned, symbolizing the final separation of 
the righteous from the wicked (Matt. 3 : 12). 

It was often sown upon the floods over the plains of 
the Nile, and covered by the sediment as the waters 
abated, —the symbol of a good deed (Eccl. 11°: 1), and 











its sprouting was a symbol of the resurrection (1 Cor. 
15 : 36, 37 It was prolific to a hundredfold, eaten raw, 
parched, bruised in a mortar, symbolizing affliction (Prov. 
27 : 22; Luke 22 : 31), oF ground by women and made 
into a sort of thin cake to be broken,—an emblem of 
Christ's broken body (Matt. 26 : 26). 
Its language is ‘‘ prosperity." Mrs. Hale says : 
“Ceres, the goddess of the harvest, bears 
A nodding garland of the ripened ears, 
Betokening prosperous days." 

It was, and still is, the staple food of the world, and 
can be cooked in many ways, one product named ‘the 
staff of life’? (Ezek. 14 : 13). The seed is amber- 
colored, about one-fourth of an inch long, and shaped 
very like a baker's roll, having a groove on one side, — 
a symbol of a divine gift (Joel 2 : 24), and of God's 
elect (Matt. 3: 12). A curse was pronounced upon him 
who cornered its market, but a blessing upon its seller 
(Prov. 11 : 26). The culture of it is,a noble calling, of 
which Bryant says : 

‘ Honor waits, o'er all the earth, 

Through endless generations, 
The art that calls her harvests forth, 
And feeds the expectant nations."’ 

Its sowing, growth, and fruitage are symbols of hear- 
ing, accepting, and obeying God's word, and its loss by 
fowls, sterile soil, and worthless vegetation, symbols of 
Satan's wiles. " 
Classification 
What kingdom ? 


Strong, vigorous. Veg’ etable. 


Appearance (of flower) 


nuptial. What sub-kingdom ? = Phzenogam’ia. 
Inside grower. What province ? End’ ogen. 
Husk-bearing. What class ? Glumif’erz. 
Grass-like. What cohort ? Graminoid’ea. 
A grass. What order ? Gram’ inz. 
Rubbed or ground 

(for food). What genus? Trit’icum 


Branched (ears). What species ? 
What is it? (Amos 8 : 4-6.) 
Montclair, Colo. 


compos’ itum. 


CO 


_How Insect Pests Annoy Mission- 
aries in Africa 


By Ad H. Gibson 


Ow missionaries in Africa, those brave souls who 
have given up home, friends, and all the comforts 

of civilized living, to carry the gospel to the darkened 
heathen, have a great many difficulties with which to 
contend, as every one knows. Among these trials and 
difficulties are the insect pests, which are very prevalent 

It is to a friend of mine, one of our noblest Kansas 
boys, who some years ago gave his life to Christ to labor 
among the heathen in the Soudan, Africa, that I am in- 
debted for the notes on ‘the pests’’ which I am about 
to give for the benefit of my young readers. 

The Chiggar.—The chiggar is an African insect to be 
feared and carefully avoided. It is quite tiny, about the 
size of a pin-point, therefore requiring sharp eyes to 
discover it. The chiggar’s seat of action is under the 
toe-nail. They get under the skin, lay eggs, and, if you 
do not detect them before the eggs hatch, you are likely 
to lose a toe by the secret operation of this troublesome 
little insect. 

There are many natives with missing toes*on account 
of this troublesome creature, and my friend Mr. Smith 
mentions an African of the Temne country who comes to 
the mission home for treatment, who has lost his great- 
toe nail and all the flesh back to the first joint. 

The Bug-a-Bug.—The bug-a-bug is a. troublesome 
insect of that hot climate. It is especially annoying 
because it cannot be exterminated. Nothing seems to 
daunt it. Bug-a-bug is a small, almost invisible, white 
insect, a great lover of most kinds of wood, and eats 
greedily doors, door-facings, window- frames, boxes, 
trunks, and, in short, everything it can reach. Other- 
wise it is harmless, 

The Driver-Ant.—But among a seemingly endless 
variety of bugs, flies, and ants, many of them gorgeously 
arrayed in rainbow tints, the driver-ant is more to be 
dreaded than any of the others. 

The driver-ant inhabits the entire Temne country 
(which is in ten degrees north latitude, and extends 
some hundred and fifty miles east from the west coast). 
This insect, when full grown, is from three-fourths of 


an inch to an inch long. His body is long and slim. 
He is largest at the head, ‘with a pair of needle-like 
ice-hooks protruding from either side of his head."’ 
When he closes them up and clinches them together, he 
cuts a small gash about a sixteenth of an inch long. 
If the flesh he gets hold on does not come out at first, 
he gives a little dig, then closes up with all his might, 
exerting himself so much, in his energy, that his back 
parts fly upward, and he stands on his head. 

The drivers’ legs are brown, their back-head and body 
jet black. When moving in droves they spread out 
from one to twelve inches wide, and resemble a piece 
of moving, living beaded lace,—the legs making the 
network of lace, the heads and bodies the beads. 

When on the march they seldom spread out more 
than two inches wide. When one watches them closely 
he finds them to be thoroughly organized. The larger 
ones usually act as the generals, captains, and lieu- 
tenants. When any disturbance takes place in their 
ranks, these intrepid leaders are very prompt to act. 
Take a stick and break their line of march, and imme- 
diately the officer that happens to be on the spot runs 
back over the top of the drove, until he reaches the next 
officer. This lieutenant then turns and goes back along 
the line, and very soon the band of soldiers are follow- 
ing their leaders, looking like two small dark streams, 
one retreating, the other advancing, until they seem to 
flow together. Then they roll into a ball, after which 
they ‘break into an insect waterfall, rolling over and 
over, Sometimes they pile up three and four inches 
high, and then fall and break. Now the generals go 
back over the route, inspecting it carefully, inch by inch. 
If they find nothing to arouse alarm they return, and 
give orders to move forward, and in a short space of 
time the entire body of drivers is moving on smoothly 
again. If, however, the way is still obstructed or mo- 
lested by some enemy, they search out a new route, 
usually making a curve around the. place where they 
have been disturbed. 

Very different is their mode of attack. They are very 
stealthy in their approach, and before native or mission- 
ary may be aware, his yard may literally swarm with 
the advancing lines of this insect foe. 

Mr. Smith says: ‘‘I have seen them advance in 
many lines, each one from four to twelve inches broad, 
and covering a space from six to twelve feet wide. In 
some places these were not solid. Between the lines 
there would be three or four inches of space, where 
there would be only a few stragglers, that had failed to 
fall into: line. 

The driver does not travel much in the rain or in the 
sun. Nearly all his attacks are made at night or on 
cloudy mornings. They propagate their young while on 
the march, making underground tunnels to protect them 
from the sun: Here they deposit their eggs, and leave 
them to hatch while they move on. 

The drivers have attacked our missionary friends 
several times, but fire, water, and prayers, as weapons 
against their insect foes, have always placed victory in 
their hands. 

Mr. Smith tells of the drivers, one time, coming on the 
verandah of the mission-house, where he was keeping a 
hen with some ten days’ old ducklings. The ants at- 
tacked them, and came near killing them before Mr. 
Smith was aware of their attack. When found the hen 
and ducklings were literally covered with drivers. It 
took lively work to rescue the little ducks, while the hen 
was entrusted to a native boy, who was told to douse 
her in a big bucket of water standing near the door. 
The missionary went on removing the ants from. his 
ducklings, and forgot all about the hen. Two hours 
later he found her, almost dead, in the bucket of water, 
where the Temne boy had left her. The hen recovered, 
and, needless to say, the drivers were dead, although 
still holding on to their victim with a death-grip. 

The driver is said by the natives to fear no foe. The 
boa and the elephant are alike subject to its cruel at- 
tack. These huge animals, caught napping, sometimes 
suffer death at the hands of this insect army. 

Even a person is not safe if a band of drivers enters a 
room where he is asleep or unable to defend himself. 
Sometimes they make raids on the natives. At such 
times the people move out, taking their live stock away 
with them. They wait until the drivers get ready to 
come out. Then the natives can move back with the 
assurance that every living creature in their houses and 
yards, —snakes, rats, cockroaches, crickets, bugs of all 


kinds,—has been exterminated during their absence. 
After all, they are good for something. 


Star Valley, Kansas. 





A Better Chance for the Sunday- 
School in the Sur.day Services 


By W. H. Hall 


NE of the chief hindrances to successful Sunday- 
school work in many localities is found in the 
time of holding the session of the Sunday-school. 

In localities in and about Connecticut the school 
usually meets at the close of the morning preaching ser- 
vice, or about twelve o'clock. Most of the members of 
the school are also regular attendants at the preaching- 
service. They come to the school almost immediately 
from the preaching-service, where they have been en- 
gaged for an hour or an hour and a half. Consequently 
they are more or less weary, and therefore are not in the 
best condition of body and mind to enter upon the work 
of the school. This is a great disadvantage. 

If the families represented in the school are accus- 
tomed to a mid-day meal, as is generally the case in 
such communities, then the members of those families 
who are in the school are naturally in haste to return 
home for dinner as soon as possible. The session of the 
school must therefore be brief. It will not do to con- 
tinue it for more than an hour, and, if the preaching 
service is lengthy, as is too often the case, the school 
must be limited to thirty or forty minutes. This time, 
even when a full hour is allowed, is not sufficient for the 
satisfactory accomplishment of the work which ought to 
be done in the Sunday-school. This also is a great dis- 
advantage. 

Again, there are people who ought to be in the school, 
whose example and influence are needed in its favor, 
but who return home at the close of the preaching ser- 
vice, and do not attend the school. They do not feel 
able to attend two consecutive services occupying so 
much time, or they are obliged to return hume to attend 
to the preparation of the family dinner, or to some other 
household duties. If these persons are heads of families, 
living at some distance from church, and the family are 
accustomed to ride to church togéther in one vehicle, 
then it seems necessary that the children return home 
with their parents. Thus both parents and children are 
deprived of the privileges of the school, and the school 
is deprived of their membership. 

If the work of the Sunday-school is hindered in these 
and other ways, mainly because of the time at which its 
sessions are held, then the question of the time becomes 
an important one for consideration. It is generally con- 
ceded, that the school doe§ not have a fair chance in 
respect to the condition of its members, and in respect 
to the amount of time necessary for the satisfactory 
accomplishment of its work, when the session is held 
directly after another service of the church. But it is 
claimed by those who make this concession, and yet 
favor this arrangement, that the principal advantage of 
the plan is, that a greater number attend the school than 
could be gathered’at a separate hour in the afternoon. 
If this be granted, still there may be a question whether 
it is wise to sacrifice quality for the sake of quantity. 

But the experience of workers, in those sections of the 
country where the Sunday-school is generally held at a 
separate hour in the afternoon, proves that fully as large 
an attendance can be secured then as at the close of the 
preaching-service in the morning, and in some cases the 
attendance is even larger. This is also the experience 
in connection with some schools holding their sessions 
in the afternoon, and apart from all other church services 
in those sections where the general custom is to hold the 
Sunday-school immediately after the preaching service. 
in all such cases the afternoon schools are as successful 
in securing a large attendance as similar schools in the 
same city or village holding their sessions at the usual 
time. 

There is really, then, no good argument for this cus- 
tom. There are strong arguments in favor of a separate 
hour for the Sunday-school. In cities, villages, and 
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large towns, where the people reside within a compara- 
tively short distance of the place of meeting, this plan is 
practicable, as is proved in many instances where it is in 
» successful operation. 

In country towns, however, where the people live at a 
considerable distance from the church, there are diffi- 
culties in the way. Families in such towns, accustomed 
to attend church and Sunday-school, are not usually 
wiling, if, indeed, they are able, to make more than 
one journey to and from the church on Sunday. The 
services which they attend must be held within some- 
what narrow limits of time, and in close connection. 
And even when one service follows another very closely, 
some of these families dé not remain for the second ser- 
vice, as has been already stated. 

‘We may. well consider, therefore, whether any better 
plan can be devised for the conduct of the Sunday-school 
in such communities. 

Bearing in mind the ideal which is frequently set 
forth in the motto, ‘‘ All the church in the Sunday-school, 
and all the Sunday-school in the church,"’ the writer 
ventures to suggest a plan which seems worthy of con- 

Let the preaching-service and the Sunday-school ses- 
sion be combined in one service. Let the hour be fixed 
at such a time on Sunday as will be most convenient for 
the majority of the people. Let the opening service, 
conducted by the pastor and superintendent conjointly, 
occupy twenty or twenty-five minutes. Let it be a ser- 
vice of worship, adapted to people of all ages, with such 
variety as to impart freshness, and with such opportuni- 
ties for participation as will enlist and sustain the interest 
ofall. Following this, let the congregation spend from 
thirty to forty-five minutes in the study of the lesson in 
classes, remaining in the auditorium, but making such 
changes in seats as may be necessary. At the close of 
this period of study, let a hymn be sung, and then iet 
the pastor preach a setmon, using twenty or thirty min- 
utes. If his theme is closely related to the Sunday- 
school lesson of the day, there will be more of interest 
and profit in his preaching. The services may be closed 
briefly with a hymn or a prayer, and the benediction. 
After the service the distribution of library books and 
other kindred matters may be attended to. 

The advantages of this plan are mainly as follows : 

There will be an economizing of time. In place of 
two or two and a half hours, usually-devoted to two con- 
secutive services, there will be one service, occupying 
mot more than an hour and a half. And this will be 
accomplished without sacrificing an important part of 
either service, but by dispensing with the second open- 
ing service. 

Again, under this arrangement all the people who can 
' possibly come to church on Sunday can attend the Sun- 
day-school and listen to the sermon without weariness, 
and families, accustomed to come together, can attend 
the service, and return home together at its close. The 
hour can be arranged so that there will be ample time after 
returning home, or before going, to prepare and partake 
of the customary dinner. 

Another advantage will be that associated Bible study 
on the part of the people will be made more prominent 
and popular. It will also be more effective, because of 
the better conditions of the service, and of those who 
engage in it. The pastor will have a better opportunity 
_ te engage in the important work of instruction, and to 
exert a direct personal influence upon the children and 
youth, because of a more intimate association with them. 
It is reasonable to suppose that he will also have more 
earnestness and purpose in preaching the sermon after 
the season of Bible study. 

The adoption of such a plan would remove all occasion 
for the complaints frequently inade, because the children 
do not attend the preaching-service, or because the adults 
do not attend the Sunday-school. Both children and 
adults would be in the service, and all would enjoy it, 
and find it profitable. 

Of course, some difficulties would be encountered in 
seeking to introduce the plan. This is to be expected 
in reference to any measure involving changes or intro- 
ducing new ideas, and especially in conservative com- 
munities. But with a courageous pastor, and a people 
willing to make some concessions, these difficulties may 
be overcome. Time will be required to adjust the 
details, and to become accustomed to the rearrangement, 
but if there is an appreciation of the importance of the 


Bas Sunday-school, and an carnest purpose to promote its 
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interests in all practicable ways, the ultimate results are 
sure to be satisfactory and beneficial. 
West Harford, Conn. 
Co 

' Variety and general participation are 

important features in all plans for the 

quarterly review. With these in mind, 
a Connecticut superintendent, who conducted a written 
examination at the close of the first quarter, planned 
the following order of exercises for review at the. close of 
the second quarter: 1. Each lesson to be recalled by 
means of some suggestive word (an idea found in a 
recent issue of The Sunday School Times). 2. Name 
and describe the principal places mentioned in the les- 
sons of the quarter. 3. Name and tell about the prin- 
cipal persons mentioned in the lessons of the quarter. 
4. Trace on the map Paul's missionary tours,—the map 
to be made by the school from Sunday to Sunday during 


the quarter. 5. Speak of the important truths taught in 
the lessons. 


Porethought in 
Reviews 


BO 


Out of sight, out of mind; so the 
superintendent of the Nostrand Ave- 
nue Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school of Brooklyn has issued a folding card to his scholars, 
containing a list of the lessons for July, August, and Sep- 
tember, and this personal word : ‘‘ This little folder gives 
the lessons for the three summer months. _It is hoped that 
you will carry it with you on your vacation, and refer to 
it every week about the time you would be at Sunday- 
school if at home. Those who do not go away during 
July are especially invited to attend the school between 
g. 30 and 10.30in the morning. Sunday, September 12, 
at 2,30, the school will resume its regular sessions. All 
are urgently requested to be present on that day.’ 


A Sunday Class of One 


By Anna Stevens Reed 


Summer Reminders 
of the Lessons 














UST one, and a very small one at that. Sometimes 

it paid fixed and solemn attention, sometimes it 

rolied its eyes, and sighed to be gone. At all times it 

was black, but as comely as a neat and watchful mother 
could make it. 

Mary Elien may not have liked to sit so still, for she 
was only four years old ; but the invalid teacher was 
happy. Not for long years had she been able to go to 
Sunday-school. She never dreamed of such an oppor- 
tunity as this set right down in her home. It would not 
have come to her, only the family went into the country 
for the summer. Owing to difficulty in obtaining help, 
we took a woman with a child. 

I shall never forget how stately Sarah looked as she 
stood in her, turban and white apron, with this funny 
little counterpart by her side, while she said, very sensi- 
bly, ‘‘ Miss Anna, if there is any little thing that Mary 
Elien can do, I'll be glad to have her do it.’” A suit- 
able reply was made, but the invalid had been served so 
long that she was eager to be of service in her turn. 
Never was mother more delighted to have her child 
taught. Seldom, perhaps, is a little girl so slow and 
dull. - We could have pictures and blocks and singing, 
but the main object was to put some Bible truth into that 
infant mind. 

At first, the verses were chosen because they were 
short. Mary Ellen learned a number, tolling them off 
on her fat little fingers, and repeating them, not merely 
once a week, but nearly every time we were together. 
It became evident that what she gained with such hard 
labor she kept. Then the teacher took heart, and 
watched to see what her special fault might be, so as to 
give her a Bible talisman against it. The child could 
never see anything without wishing for it. A text was 
given her accordingly. It was explained, but could that 
baby understand ? 

Months afterward, when she had left our home, the 
mother told me proudly that Mary Ellen remembered 
her lessons. An aunt was going out one evening, found 
it was raining, and wished she had a waterproof. Up 
spoke Mary Ellen : ‘* You mustn't say that. Miss Anna 
says, ‘ Be content with such things as ye have.’ "’ 


‘a woman now. 


‘The reward seemed very‘great to that teacher, who 
felt that the Master might say, ‘‘ Oh thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt-?"’ 

Another summer, and a different child) A white one 
this time, seven years old, and much more promising. 
Minnie had a sweet disposition, and was a favorite in 
the family. She learned well, so the Sunday hour was 
a pleasure to us both. I wondered what Minnie’s 
special verse might be for her to remember all her life. 
There was no glaring fault to correct ; it might be best 
to take her on the side of her virtues. I did not know, 
but the Lord directed. 

One day we were locking at a picture of Jesus at the 
well. I said he was tired and hungry, and had no home. 
Such a look of compassion came over the little face. 
‘*No home? Poor man !"’ 

I thought : ‘‘ Minnie is an affectionate child. She 
thinks she has a home, though it is only for the summer. 
If I can make her understand what a beautiful home 
the Saviour left for her sake, surely she will love him.’’ 
I said little more that day, but the next week was pre- 
pared with a picture of a fox. Then I taught her the 
verse, ‘‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.'’ The simple words held more pathos than. ever 
before. é 

I do not know their effect. If Minnie is living, she is 
I know this : the smaller the class, the 
easier to take aim. And there is the promise about the 
word, ‘‘It shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it."’ ' 

Philadelphia. 
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Promotions from one department of 
the Sunday-school to another are of 
sufficient importance to warrant spe- 
cial observance. In the Congregational Sunday-school 
of Bellows Falls, Vermont, scholars eight years of age, 
who have learned the names of the books of the Bible, 
the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, the First 
and the Twenty-third Psalms, and the Lord's Prayer, are 
eligible for promotion from the primary class, On 
Saturday before promotion day these scholars, with their 
parents, are invited to the pastor’s study, where an ex- 
amination is conducted by the pastor, the superinten- 
dent, and the primary teacher. - If the children pass this 


Primary Class 
Promotions 


.examination, they present themselves on Sunday for a 


public examination, and to participate in the promotion 
exercises. They are presented with diplomas tied with 
ribbons of their class colors, gold and white. The order 
of exercises begins with an organ voluntary, followed by 
a processional, the singing of the doxology, and an in- 
vocation. Special music and several recitations pre- 
cede the presentation of the diplomas this year. The 
pastor of the church made a brief address, and the exer- 
cises were closed with singing by a girl choir and with 
the benediction. In this school the promotions are 
made on Children’s Day, but there are other suitable 
occasions, —as at any quarterly! review. 
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Signatizing To accept a teacher's duties and to 

the Teacher's enter upon the work ought to be 

Appoiatment = worth signalizing in some way by the 
school. In a Sunday-school in Ohio each new teacher 
is presented with a written copy of the following hints, 
in recognition of the importance of his field : 


Suggestions to Teachers. 


1. Be regular and punctual in attendance (John g : 4). 

2. Pray daily for each pupil by name (John 17: 20, 21 ; 1 Thess. 
5 : 17). 

3. Pray at stated times for your pastor, superintendent, and fel- 
low-teachers (1 Tim. 2 : 1, 2; 2 Cor. 1 : 11). 

4 Promptly investigate every absence (Jer. 23 : 1, 2). 

5. Steadily keep in view of both yourself and pupils that our 
sole purpose is to bring each one to the measure of the Stature of 
Jesus Christ (Eph. 4 : 13). 

6. Persistently urge each Christian pupil to be stedfast in (1) 
daily Bible reading (2 Tim. 3 : 15 ; Acts 17:11) ; (2) daily prayer 
(Phil. 4 : 6); (3) open confession of Jesus Christ by the mouth 
(Matt. 10, 32, 33; Rom. 10 : 9, 10); (4) always endeavoring to 
bring at least one soul to Jesus Christ (John 1 : 41, 42). 

7. Have class meetings at least once each quarter (Luke 16 : 8). 

8. Attendance, so far as possible, at all meetings of the board, 
and of the teachers for study (Heb. 10 : 24, 25). 

9 Faithful study of the Word (Ezra 7 : 10) and of the indi- 
vidual nvembers of the class (Prov. 27 : 23). 

10. Notify your substitute, when one is needed, in time for him 
to prepare the lesson and attend the teachers’ -meeting (Luke 6 : 39)- 
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Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1897 


- x. July 4.—First Converts in eae Acts 16: 6-15 
2 July 11.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer... .... Acts 16 : 22-34 
3 July 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea ....... ‘Acts 17: 1-12 


Acts 17: 22-34 


_—Paul Preaching in Athens 
: canoe Acts 18: 1-11 


5 August 1.—Paul’s Ministry in Corinth 


6. Aug. 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ . . 1 Thess. 4:9-5:2 
7 August 15.—Abstaining for the Sake of Others. . . . . 1 Cor. 8: 1-13 
8. Avgust 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love . 1 Cor. 13: 1-13 


g. August 29.—Paul Opposed at Ephesus Acts 19: 21-34 
ro September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians. . 2 Cor. 9:1-11_ 
11 September 12.—Christian Living Rom. 12: 9-21 
12 September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders . Acts 20: 22-35 


13 September 26. —Review. 


ASH 


Outline Studies - 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


_ . 
Study 32.—Paul’s Third Missionary 

Journey 
16. A.D. 55-58. 


SECTION III.—EvENTs OF THE RETURN JOURNEY FROM 
CorintTH TO MiLeTus (Acts 20: 6-38. A.D. 58. 
Places named). 


Acts 18 : 23 to 21: Asia Minor, Greece. 


At the close of the third missionary journey, when Paul was 
returning from Corinth to Jerusalem, he tarried five days at 
Philippi, during the passover season of A.D. 58,‘and then a 
week in Troas. On the Sunday before his departure from 
Troas, a meeting of the Christians was held in the evening for 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and Paul talked with 
them for the last time. On this occasion the Acts records the 
‘accidental death and miraculous restoration to life of Eutychus. 
Four days later Paul reached Miletus, to which point he sum- 
moned the elders of the Ephesian church, and there made 
them a farewell address, reminding them of his long and 
faithful work among them, intimating that troubles were in 
store for him, and giving them advice regarding their own 
future. Then he continued his journey to Jerusalem. 

1 ANALYsIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. The restoration to life of Eutychus at Troas (vs. 6-12). 

2. Journeying toward Jerusalem (vs. 13-16). 

3. Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders (vs. 17-35). 

4. The departure from Miletus (vs. 36-38). 

let the student prepare, in his own language, a careful 
paraphrase of Paul’s address (vs. 17-35). 

Il. WorD AND PHRASE StuDy. 

What is meant (v. 6) by ‘* the days of unleavened bread ’’ ? 
Explain the phrase (v. 7) ‘* to break bread.’’ Why was this 
meeting held in the evening? Describe the Oriental house. 
Explain ‘dead ”’ (v. 9), and “his: life is in him’”’ (v. 10). 
Was there (v. 17) but one church in Ephesus, with a number 
of elders? Observe that the same persons called “ elders ”’ 
in verse 17 (or ** presbyters,’’ see Rev. Ver., marg.) are called 
“bishops? in verse 28. Were these names used synony- 
mously of the same church office at this time? Explain the 
connection of the first and second clauses in verse 24. In- 
vestigate, if possible, the textual problem in the phrase (v. 
28) ‘‘ church of God.’? Observe (v. 36) the attitude of kneel- 
Ing in prayer. 3 
III. Topics FoR CONSIDERATION, 

1. The Journey from Corinth to Miletus. Trace upon the 
map Paul’s journey from Corinth to Miletus, indicating stops 
made and time spent; In what year, and at what time of the 
year, did Paul take this journey, and why? Is the farewell 
meeting at Troas mentianed to introduce the account of the 
miracle which accompanied it? Recount the accident to 
Eutychus and his restoration to life. Why is this incident 
given such prominence ? What was the reason for the divis- 
ion of the party noted in. verse 13? Why did Paul stop at 
Miletus ? (comp: v. 17.) How far was it from Ephesus, and 
in which direction ?- Whither was Paul at this time going, and 
why his haste ? ; 

2. Sunday Observance among the Primitive Christians, 
With reference to this, consider carefully verse 7. Why was 
this meeting on the first day of the week? What was the 
purpose of the gathering? See 1 Corinthians 16: 2, Revela- 
tion I: 10, for other allusions to the oServance or esteem 
of this day by the Christians. When does Christian Sunday 
observance become explicitly noted? (comp. Justin Martyr, 
Apology I.) Explain the ‘growth of this custom as a com- 
memoration of Christ’s resurrection on the first. day of the 
week, and the meeting of a need for some day to be observed 
by the Gentile Christians, who had no sabbath. Did the Jew- 
ish Christians continue to cbserve the sabbath also? Was the 





change from sabbath to Sunday observance in keeping with 


‘Christ’s teaching and practice ?_ Is the Christian Sunday holier 


than the other days of the week? Why have a special reli- 
gious day ? ’ 

3. Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders. Work out an, 
analysis of this address: (1) Retrospective portion, verses 18- 
21 ; (2) prospective for Paul, verses 22-27 ; (3) prospective 
for the Ephesian church, verses 28-31; (4) parting benedic- 
tion, verses 32-35. Why is so full a report of this address 
given? Consider its contents for thought and language pecu- 
liarly Pauline. Consider the teaching and the chief character- 
istics of the address. Whence did Paul obtain the beautiful 
saying of Jesus used at the close of verse 35 ? 


are) 
Lesson 6, August 8, 1897 


Working and Waiting for Christ 


GoLDEN Text: Jf J go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself; that where I am, 
there ye may be also.—John 14: 3. 


(1 Thess. 4:9 to 5:2. Memory verses : 16-18.) 
Read 1 Thessalonians 4 and 5. 


COMMON VERSION 


9 But as touchi brotherly 
love ye need not that I write 
unto you : for ye yourselves are 
taught of God to love one an- 
other. 

1o And indeed ye do it to- 
ward all the brethren which are 
in all M&c-e-dé'ni-a : but we 
beseech you, brethren, that ye 
increase more and more ; I 

1r And that ye study to be 
quiet, and to do your own busi- 
ness, and to work with your own 
hands, as we commanded you ; 


REVISED VERSION 


9 But concerning love of the 
brethren ye have no need 
that one write unto you : for 
ye yourselves are taught of 
God to love one another ; 
for indeed ye do it toward 
all the brethren which are 
in all Macedonia. But we 
exhort you, brethren, that ye 
abound more and more ; and 
that ye 'study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, 
and to work with your hands, 
even as we charged you ; 


Io 


oa 


12 That ye may walk honestly 12 that ye may walk honestly 
toward them that are without, toward them that are without, 
and that ye may have lack of and may have need of noth- 
nothing. ing. 

13 Kut I would not have you 13. But we would not have you 
to be ignorant, brethren, con- ignorant, brethren, concern- 
cerning them which are asleep, ing them that fall asleep ; 
that ye sorrow not, even as others that ye sorrow not, even as 
which have no hope. the rest, which have no hope. 

14 For if we believe that 14 For if we believe that Jesus 


Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him. 

15 For this we say unto you 1 
by the word of the Lord, that 
we which are alive amd remain 
unto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them which 
are asleep. 

16 For the Lord himself shall 1 
descend from heaven with a 
shdut, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump 
of God : and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first : 

17 Then we which are alive 1 
and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air: 
and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord. 

18 Wherefore comfort 
another with these words. 

5:1 But of the times and 
the seasons, brethren, ye have 
no need that I write unto you. 

2 For yourselves know per- 
fectly that the day of the Lord 
so cometh as a thief in the night. 


died and rose again, even so 
them also that are fallen 
asleep ?in Jesus will God 
bring with him. For this we 
say unto you by the word of 
the Lord, that we that are 
alive, that are left unto the 
Scoming of the Lord, shall 
in no wise precede them that 
are fallen asleep. For the 
Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven, with a shout, 
with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of 
God : and thé dead in Christ 
shall rise first : then we that 
are alive, that are left, shall 
together with them be caught 
up in the clouds, to meet 
the Lord in the air: and so 
shall we ever be with the 
Lord. Wherefore * comfort 
one another with these words. 
:1 Butconcerning the times 
and the seasons, brethren, ye 
have no need that aught be 
written unto you. For your- 
selves know perfectly that the 
day of the Lond so cometh 
as a thief in the night. 

1Gr. be ambitious. *Gr. through. Or, will God through Jesus %Gr. 
presence. *QOr, exhort 

The American Fevisers would substitute “who 
“which” in verses 10 and 13, and “ becomingly”’ 
verse 12. 
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or “that” for 
for “ honestly ”’ in 


ROLEX 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J/¥e are labourers to- 


gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


Lesson TOPIC: Working and Waiting. 


ot aad 1. Present Duties, Vs. 9-12. 
JTLINE : 
Ouriine { 2. Future Blessings, vs. 13 to 5 : 2. 


Dai_ty Home READINGs : 


M.—1 Thess.4:9togs:2. Workicg and Waiting for Christ. 
T.—2 Thess. 1: 12. The glorious coming. - 
W.—2 Pet. 3: 1-12. The day of the Lord. 
T.—Matt. 24 : 29-39. Coming of the Son of man. 
F.—2 Thess. 3: 1-16. Idleness condemned. 
S.—Matt. 2g : 1-13. Ready! 
S.—Matt. 25 : 14-30. Right use of talents. 
(Phese Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) : 


oe 
Lesson Analysis 


I. PRESENT DUTIES, 
1. Love: 
Ye... are taught of God to love one another (9). 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Matt. 22 : 


This is my commandment, that ye love one another (John 15 : 12). 


2. Growth : 

We exhort you, ... that ye abound more and more (10). 
The Lord make you to increase and abound (1 Thess. 3 : 12). 
Grow in the grace and knowledge of. . . Christ (2 Pet. 3 : 18). 
3- Quietness : 

That ye study to be guiet (11). 

Surely I have stilled and quieted my soul (Psa. 131 : 2). 
We command... that with quietness they work (2 ‘Thess. 3: 
4- Diligence : 

Do your own business, .. . work with your hands (11). 
These hands ministered unto my necessities (Acts 20 : 34). 
Let him labor, working with his hands (Eph. 4 : 28). 

5- Honesty : 

Walk honestly toward them that are without (12>. 
Let us walk honestly, asin the day (Rom. 13 : 13°. 
Desiring to live honestly in all thin,’s (Heb. 13 : 18). 
6. Competence : , ° 

That ye... may have need of nothing (12). 


Give me neither poverty nor riches (Prov. 30 : 8). 
Having food and covering we shall be, . . content (1 Jim. © : %), 


12). 


— 


Il, FUTURE 

1. The Lord shall Come : 

The Lord himself shall descend from heaven (16), 
I come again, and will receive you unto myself (John 1 
Jesus... shall so come in like manner as ye beheld 

(Acts 1 : 11). 
2. The Dead shall Rise : 

The dead in Christ shall rise first (16). 
Thy brother shall rise ~ oo (John 11 : 23). 
The dead shall be raised incorruptible (1 Cor. 15 : 52) 
3- The Reunion shall Occur : 

We, ... shall together with them, ... meet the Lord (17). 
The righteous into eternal life (Matt. 25 : 46). 
Willing rather . . . to be at home with the Lord (2 Cor. 5 . 8). 
4- Blessedness shall Endure : 

So shall we ever be with the Lord (17). 


Where I am, there shall also my servant be (John 12 : 26). 
He shall go out thence no more (Rey. 3 : 12). 


BLESSINGS, 


tid eles 


: or 


Verse 9.—‘' Ye yourselves are taught of God to love one an- 
other.’" (1) The needed lesson; (2) The divine ‘leacher; (3) 
The varied methods. 

Verse 13.—‘' We would not have you ignorant, brethren, con- 
cerning them that fall asleep.'’ (1) Sleeping saints ; (2) Sotrow- 
ing friends ; (3) Comforting facts. 

Jerse 16.—‘' The Lord himself shall descend from heaven.” 
(1) The descending Lord ; (2) The accompanying pdgeant ; (3) 
The resultant events. 

Verse 17.—‘'So shall we ever be with the Lord.’ (1) The be- 
liever's condition ; (2) The believer's companionship ; (3) The 
believer's stay. 

Verse 2.—'' The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night."' (1) A momentous occasion ; (2) An unexpected time, 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D 
Lesson Surroundings 


8 mews oF THIS EpistLe.—Timothy, with Silas, re- 
joined Paul at Corinth (Acts 18:5; 1 Thess. 3 « 6), 
bringing news from the church of Thessalonica, which, while 
generally favorable, showed need of farther instruction. As 
he was-unable to carry out his purpose of revisiting them, he 
wrote, 

TIME AND PLAcE.—From Corinth, shortly after the arrival 
of Timothy ; about the close of A.D. 52, or the beginning of 
53- It is the first of Paul’s 
epistles in time, and, with the possible exception of that of 
James, the earliest book of the New Testament. 
epistle was written, a few months later, from the same place, 
to correct a misapprehension as to the coming of the Lord, 


Ramsay puts it a year earlier. 


largely based upon the contents of the present lesson, or upon 
a forged letter (2 Thess. 2 : 2). 

OUTLINE OF EpisTLE.—1. Personal and historical (1: 2 to 
3:13). 2. Hortatory (and doctrinal) (4:1 to close), (1.) 
Exhortation to a walk, pleasing God; in chastity ,and love of 
the brethren (4 : 1-12). (2.) The comfort respecting the 
dead in Christ, and the suddenness of the coming of the day 
of the Lord (4:13 to §: 11). (3.) Practical admonitions 
(5 : 12-22). (4.) Closing benediction and salutation (§ ;: 
23-28). The theology of the epistle is not fully developed. 


= a 
Critical Notes 


Verse 9.—But concerning love of the brethren: This begins 
the second part of the exhortation to worthy Christian walk. 
Verses 1-8 refer mainly to a sin- scarcely recognized as such by 
the heathen, ‘‘ Love of the brethren ’’ is the uniform render- 
ing of philadelphia in the Revised Version. It marks more 
definitely than does the rendering ‘‘ brotherly love ’’ the ob- 
ject of affection. The article in the Greek points to an 
already existing grace.— Ye have no need that one write unto 
you: The expression is indefinite; since there is nothing cor- 
responding to ‘‘I’’ in the original.—/or ye yourselves are 
taught of God: Literally, ‘‘ God-taught.’’— 7 Jove one an- 
other: He who learns aught of God learns also to love his 
brother. The context points to an active, begeficent love. 

Verse 10.—For indeed: Proof that they were ‘*God- 


The second ° 
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| taught.’’— Ye do it: Habitually show love to one another.— 
Toward all the brethren which are in all Macedonia; There 
were churches in Philippi and Berea, probably in other places 
in Macedonia, Active fellowship had already begun between 
| the Thessalonian believers and those in other churches.—But 
we exhort you, brethren; A new verse should begin here. 
““*Exhort’’ is preferable to ‘‘ beseech ;’’ compare verse 1, 
where both terms occur.— 7Zhat ye abound more and more: 
Continue to abound, in this grace of love of the brethren. 

Verse 11.—And that ye study : Greek, ‘* be ambitious,’’ or 
**make it your aim,’’ as in Romans 15 : 20 and 2 Corinthians 
5:9. The remainder of the paragraph depends on this verb, 
the whole passage implying rebuke of the opposite course of 
conduct.— 7o be guiet: Over against the restlessness of fana- 
ticism.— 70 do your own business «, Attending to appropriate 
duties, over against meddlesomeness.—And to work with your 
hands; ** Own"? is not well sustained, Evidently the Thes- 
salonian believers were mainly engaged in manual labor. 
Some seem to have ceased to work, because of the erroneous 
expectation of the immediate coming of the day of the Lord. 
—Lven as we charged you: He also set them the example by 
laboring for his own support (2:9). Apparently there was 
from the first a restless tendency among the Thessalonian be- 
lievers, owing to a misapprehension about ‘‘ the kingdom.’’ 
Compare the accusation of the Jews against Paul and his fol- 
lowers (Acts 17 : 6, 7). 

Verse 12.— 7hat ye may watk honestly toward them that are 
without: The evil tendencies indicated had led to reproach 
from the unbelievers. ‘‘ Honestly’’ means ‘ seemly,’’ not 
merely with pecuniary honesty.—And may have need of noth- 
ing: Or, ‘‘of no man.’’ The former is preferable. There 
was a tendency to dependence, to pauperism, a constant char- 
acteristic of religious fanaticism. Indeed, verses 11 and 12 
suggest most of the practical errors resulting from crade views 
of ** the day of the Lord.’’ 

Verse 13.—Aut we: The plural is well attested.— Would 
mot have you ignorant, brethren: A formula used by the 
Apostle to call attention to important matter (comp, 1 Cor. 
10: 1 and elsewhere).—Concerning them that fall asleep: 
The better attested reading suggests falling asleep, one after 
another, rather than the fact of sleeping, as the Authorized 
Version. The figure does not imply unconsciousness, but 
rather continued existence, repose, and future awakening (so 
the Fathers).— 7at ye sorrow not: Both at the loss of friends 
and at the uncertainty about their future.—Zven as the rest: 
That is, the heathen.— Which have no hope: Despite the well- 
nigh universal belief in immortality, the heathen at this time 
were almost hopeless about a future life. The fact of the 
resurrection has given assured hope for the future, and that is 
distinctively gospel fact and truth. 

Verse 14.—For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again: 
The two facts, inseparably connected, are the foundation of 
Christian belief.—Zven so: In consequence of the fellowship 
of believers with Christ.— 7hem also that are fallen asleep: 

Believers who died ; the tense here points to the simple fact. 
— Through Jesus: This is the only correct rendering; * in 
Jesus ’’ is probably due to the idea of fellowship which under- 
lies the~passage. ‘The phrase, however, may be joined either 
with what precedes, or, as in the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion, with ‘‘ bring.’’ The former is, on the whole, preferable, 
indicating that believers who die are fallen into this (blessed) 
sleep through Jesus.— Will God bring with him: Literally, 
** will lead’’ into the new glorified life which will begin with 
his coming. The resurrection is implied here, but expressed 
in verse 16, ‘‘ Through Jesus,’’ if joined with this clause, 
' points to him as the instrument through whom they will be 
brought. The main idea of the verse is of fellowship with 
him, which ensures the future glorification of sleeping be- 
lievers,—a point in regard to which there was error among 
the Thessalonian Christians. 

Verse 15.—/or we say unto you by the word of the Lord: 
A direct revelation from Christ to Paul, since the statement 
cannot be identified with any recorded utterance of our Lord. 
— That we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the 
Lord: The Greek word farousta means, literally, ‘‘ pres- 
ence,’’ their ‘‘ arrival,’’ and with the latter sense is connected 
the special application to ‘‘ the coming of the Lord.’’ It here 
points, as in many other places, to a personal reappearance of 
our Lord on earth in his glorified body. ‘* Left’’ is more 
exact than ‘‘remain.’’ The apostle says ‘‘ we,’’ as if he ex- 
pected to live until that time. But on this point he could 
only have a personal hope ; knowledge of matters contingent 
upon the Ame of the parousia is, according to our Lord’s 
statement (Mark 13 : 32), outside the limits of inspiration 
(comp. 1 Thess. 5 : 1, 2).—.Sha// in no wise precede them that 
are fallen asleep: ‘* Prevent’’ (Auth. Ver.) is now mislead- 
ing, though it originally meant ‘‘go before.’’ The Thessa- 
lonians seem to have supposed that those living at the parousia 
would have some advantage over the dead, by a prior partici- 
pation in the privileges Christ would institute. 

Verse 16.—For the Lord himself: In person (comp. Acts 
1:11; Phil. 3: 20, 21).—Shad/ descend from heaven: Where 
he now is (Col. 3 : 1), though there may be a reference to the 
visible heaven toward which he ascended (Acts 1 : 11).— 
With a shout: The word is derived from that meaning ‘‘ com- 
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mand,’’ so that it here refers to a shout of command, the sig- 
nal of the final victory. The next expressions seem to define 
this one more closely.— With the voice of the archangel: The 
**shout’’ is probably represented as uttered by this’ voice. 


_ The “‘ archangel ’’ represents the leader of the angelic hosts 


who will attend our Lord (comp. Matt. 24:31; 2§ : 31, 
and similar passages). Farther than this nothing is defi- 
nitely revealed. But the term cannot be applied to our Lord 
himself, or to the Holy Spirit.—And with the trump of God: 
The imagery is borrowed from the Old Testament usage, the 
trumpet being employed in the service of Jehovah. The 
same figure occurs in a similar connection in 1 Corinthians 
15:52. It points to a signal of Christ’s approach as victor, 
not to a sound awakening the dead.--And the dead in Christ 
shall rise first: That is, before living believers are glorified 
(v. 17). There is no implication of a second resurrection. 

Verse 17.— Then we that are alive: As in verse 15, which 
is explained in verses 16 and 17. ‘‘ Then”’ indicates only a 
brief interval.—Shad/ together with them : This is more nearly 
the order of the original.—Be caught up: Both classes 
simultaneously, but 1 Corinthians 15 : 51, 52, predicts a trans- 
formation of the living, which probably will precede this 
movement. ‘The verb points to a forcible removal.—Jn the 
clouds: The elefient surrounding them as they are borne up- 
ward, A natural image.— 70 meet the Lord: The term indi- 
cates meeting one coming in the opposite direction.—J/n she 
air; The region into which they are borne, between heaven 
and earth, but with no suggestion of remaining there.—And 
so. In consequence of this meeting.—Sha// we ever be with 
the Lord: In permanent and blessed companionship. ‘‘ We” 
includes both classes of believers. Other events following 
this meeting are revealed elsewhere, but the apostle stops at 
this point, since he had said enough for his immediate purpose. 

Verse 18.— Wherefore comfort one another : The verb often 
means ‘‘ exhort,’’ but verse 13 makes the other sense more 
fitting here.— With these words: Namely, those he had just 
written. ‘‘In’’ is the literal rendering; in the use of this 
truth the comfort would come, It is a fair inference that the 
certainty of the Lord’s coming, and of the subsequent fellow- 
ship with him, should still be a comfort respecting the state of 
the dead, despite the long delay and the impossibility of know- 
ing either the time or the precise details of the events con- 
nected with it. 

Chapter 5 : 1.—But concerning the times and the seasoms : 
Compare the similar statement in Acts 1 : 7, where these two 
words occur. The former is more indefinite; the latter, 
meaning at first a definite period, here and elsewhere points 
to a fitting time.— Ye have no need that aught be written unto 
unto you» This is the correct rendering, indicating that they 
need no information from any one on these points, since none 
could be given, as the next verse shows. 

Verse 2.—For yourselves know perfectly: Or, ‘accu- 
rately.’’ This accurate knowledge was due to the apostle’s 
teaching when among them, since they could not have had 
any written gospel.— 7hat the day of the Lord: The context 
shows that the day of our Lord’s coming is meant, thongh the 
phrase has other applications.—So cometh as a thief in the 
night: This may be thus paraphrased, ‘‘ As a thief cometh in 
the night, so it cometh.’’ The present tense points to the 
certain nature of the predicted fact. This figure, occurring 
repeatedly in the New Testament, represents the unexpected- 
ness of our Lord’s return. It suggests an element of fear 
(see vs. 3, 9). The main inference is that, because unex- 
pected, the time is absolutely unknown; hence believers 
should be in readiness. Compare our Lord’s discourse on the 
Mount of Olives. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


KAS 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AUL’S stay in Corinth lasted eighteen months, if, indeed, 
he had not been there for that period before the 
jealousy of the synagogue raised charges against him to the 
Roman proconsul, After the dismissal of these, we are told, 
the apostle continued in the city for a ‘‘ good while,’’ thus 
lengthening his residence, in all, to perhaps nearly two years. 
This protracted activity had abundant scope in so important a 
center as it was for both east and west, so mixed in popu- 
lation from its two ports, and so crowded with the sailors of 
all lands, and its never-ceasing transit of merchandise across 
the isthmus, Corn and papyrus from Egypt, ivory from inner 
Africa, slaves from Cappadocia and Phrygia, exports and 
manufactures of all kinds from Syria and Phenicia, crowded 
its wharves the round year, and gave employment to a vasi 
number of the roughest classes of laborers, mostly degraded 
slc ves. 

That Paul and his fellow-workers gathered converts not 
from the synagogue only, nor merely from the meetings in the 
friendly house of Justus, but by unwearied labors in even the 
worst parts of this exceptionally wicked city, seems clear from 
his reminding the brethren, in his first epistle (1 Cor. 
6 : 9, 10), that some of them had been “‘ fornicators, idolaters, 
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adulterers, cravens, sodomites, thieves, covetous, drunkards, 
foul-mouths, and extortioners (or cheats).’’ Assuredly the 
mission was not one to the ‘‘genteel classes’’ exclusively, 
though they needed, then as now, no little converting. IK 
evidently explored the slums and dens of ‘the vilest, to rake in 
the ashes of fallen humanity for any spark of good still, by 
chance, glimmering, that it might be fanned into a flame. 

Many of the Gisciples thus won were slaves, and the rest 
were mainly poor, for Paul tells us (1 Cor. 7 : 21; 12: 13) 
that there were not many wise or mighty or well born among 
them. He speaks of them im the aggregate as chosen from 
among ‘‘the weak, the base, the despised, and the utterly 
sunken, or ‘‘submerged,’?’ whom men counted as nothing 
(1 Cor. 1 : 26-29). As in afl religious movements, however, 
women furnished many converts; for we find the apostle 
giving counsel to virgins, wives, divorced wives, and widows 
(1 Cor. 7 to11). Yet the number of church-members, in all, 
seems to have been inconsiderable ; for we find that common 
meals were still possible three years after Paul’s leaving, and 
he still alludes to many private details which could not have 
been mentioned so freely had there been hundreds of converts 
rather than scores, 

Add to all the toil of breaking up such rough ground the 
troubles raised by the synagogue at the loss of some of its 
congregation,—-a source of ecclesiastical temper not éxtinct 
even yet,—and the commotion culminating in the accusations 
before the proconsul, and we may partly realize the life of de- 
voted activity led by the missionaries. But Corinth was not 
Paul’s only care. News came, through Silas and Timothy, 
from Thessalonica, that questions had arisen in thé church 
there on which it was desirable he should write them, Timo- 
thy, sent to them from Athens (1 Thess, 3 : 15 2), had re- 
ported that, in spite of continued persecution, they had 
remained so firm in their new faith that their fidelity was 
praised far and wide (1 Thess. 1 : 7, 8); but there were 
points on which a letter from the apostle might do much good. 

Of their brotherly love, said Paul in this document, which 
was presently sent to them, he did not need to write (1 Thess. 
4:9), for they had shown it, even beyond their own circle, to 
all the brethren over Macedonia. But love was the fulfiling 
of the law, and therefore he begged them to cultivate it more 
and more. Some of the mechanics in the brotherhood had 
been so unsettled by the religious excitement of the new state of 
things, that they had given up steady work, perhaps thinking 
to devote themselves entirely to Christian effort. All must, 
however, learn to be quiet, and attend to their own concerns, 
earning their living, as before, by their handicrafts, that they 
might keep their good name with their neighbors for industry, 
and preserve their independence by self-support. 

Anxiety had arisen lest friends who had died should not 
share in the glory of the presently expected coming of Christ, 
but this, Paul tells them, is a needless fear. Death was not 
an eternal sleep, as the Sadducees and the heathen believed, 
but only a passing eclipse, from which the Christian dead 
would be raised to meet Jesus at his coming. Indeed, their 
souls were already in heaven, and would be brought with him 
by our Lord, when he descended, to be then clothed again 
with their raised bodies. Hence those who were still alive 
when he came would have no advantage over those who had 
died before his coming. For he would descend from heaven 
preceded by the loud shout.of a commander to his host, —that 
is, the mighty call of the archangel to the slumbering dead 
to rise and meet their Lord,—and with the trumpet blasts of the 
angels, amidst armies of whom he would return to earth ; and 
the dead in him would rise first, and then those who were still 
alive and remained on earth would, together with them, be 
caught up in chariot clouds to meet the Lord in the air as he 
approached, and thus they should all be forever with him. 

Yet, as to the time and hour of Christ’s coming, we know 
nothing, except that it will be as sudden and unexpected as is 
the coming of a thief in the night. Every one, therefore, 
should be ready at all times ; for to those who are not so, but 
maintain that everything is safe, and speak of remaining peace- 
fal, that coming will burst with sudden destruction, from 
which there will be no escape. 


Bournemouth, England. 4 
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Small Duties and the Great Hope 
By Alexander MeLaren, D.D. 


E HAVE seen in the last lesson what new joy and 
energy the coming of Silas and Timothy brought to 
Paul in Corinth. This letter was written immediately on 
their arrival (1 Thess. 3 : 6, ‘‘even now”’’), and is all flushed 
with the gladness of relieved anxiety, and throbs with love. 
It gains in patheti® interest when we remember that while 
writing it the apostle was in the thick of his conflict with the 
Corinthian synagogue. The thought of his Thessalonian con- 
verts came to him like a waft of pure, cool air to a heated 
brow. 
The apparent want of connection im the counsels of the two 
last chapters is probably accounted for by supposing that he 
takes up, as they eccurred to him, the points reported by the 
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two messengers. But we may note that the plain, prosaic duties 

enjoined ig verses 7-12 lead on to the lofty revelations of the 
rest of the lesson without any sense of a gap, just because to 
Paul the greatest traths had a bearing on the smallest duties, 
and the vision of future glory was meant to shape the homely 
details of present work, 

1. We need to make an effort to realize the startling nov- 
elty of ‘love of the brethren ’’ when this letter was written. 
The ancient world was honeycombed with rents and schisms, 
scarcely masked by political union. In the midst of a world 
of selfishness this new faith started up, and by some magic 
knit warring nationalities and hostile classes and wide diversi- 
ties of culture and position into a strange whole, transcending 
all limits of race and language. The conception of brother- 
hood was new, and the realization of it in Christian love was 
still more astonishing. The world wondered; but to the 
Christians the new affection was, we might almost say, in- 
stinctive, so naturally and spontaneously did it fill their hearts. 

Paul’s graceful way of enjoining it here is no mere pretty 
compliment. The Thessalonians did not need to be bidden to 
love the brethren, for such love was part of their new life, and 
breathed into their hearts by God himself. They were drawn 
together by common relation to Jesus, and driven together by 
common alienation from the world. Occasions of divergence 
had not yetvrisen. The world had not yet taken on a varnish 
of Christianity. The new bond was still strong in its newness. 
So, short as had been the time since Paul landed at Neapolis, 
the golden chain of love bound all the Macedonian Christians 
together, and all that Paul had to exhort was the strengthen- 
ing of its links and their tightening. 

That fair picture faded’ soon, but it still remains true that, 
the deeper our love to Jesus, the warmer will be our love to all 
The morning glow may not come back to the pro- 
saic noonday, but love to the brethren remains as an indis- 
pensable token of the Christian life. Let us try ourselves 
thereby. 

2. What have exhortations to steady work to do with ex- 
hortations to increasing love? Not much, apparently ; but 
may not the link be, ‘‘Do not suppose that your Christianity 
is to show itself only in emotions, however sweet; the plain 
humdrum tasks of a workingman’s life are quite as noble a 
field as the exalted heights of brotherly love’’? A loving 
heart is good, but a pair of diligent hands are as good. The 
juxtaposition of these two Commands preaches a lesson which 
we need quite as much as the Thessalonians did. Possibly, 
too, as we see more fully in the second epistle, the new truths, 
which had cut them from their old anchorage, had set some of 
them afloat on a sea of unquiet expectation. So much of their 
old selves had been swept away, that it would be hard for 
some to settle down to the old routine. That is a common 
enough experience in all ‘‘ revivals,’? and at Thessalonica it 
was intensified by speculations about Christ’s coming. 

The ‘‘ quiet’? which Paul would have us cultivate is not 
only external, but the inward tranquility of a spirit calm be- 
cause fixed on God and filled with love. The secret place-of 
the Most High is ever still, and, if we dwell there, our hearts 
will not be disturbed by any tumults without. To ‘‘ do our 
, own business ’’ is quite a different thing from selfish ‘‘ looking 
on our own things,’’ for a great part of our business is to 
care for others, and nothing dries up sympathy and practical 
help more surely than a gossiping temper, which is perpetually 
buzzing about other people’s concerns, and knows everybody’s 
circumstances and duties better than its own. This restless 
generation, whose mental food is so largely the newspaper, 
with its floods of small-talk about people, be they politicians, 
ministers, or murderers, sorely needs these precepts. We are 
all so busy that we have no time for quiet meditation, and so 
much occupied with, trivialities about others that we are 


Strangers to ourselves. Therefore religious life is low in 
many hearts. 


his lovers. 


The dignity of manual labor was a new doctrine to preach 
to Greeks, but Paul lays stress on it repeatedly in his letters 
to Thessalonica. Apparently most of the converts there were 
of the laboring class, and some of them needed the lesson of 
Paul’s example as well as his precept. A Christian workman 
wielding chisel or trowel for Christ’s sake will impress ‘‘ them 
that are without.” Dignity depends, not on the nature, but 
on the motive, of our work. ‘A servant with this clause 
makes drudgery divine’ It is permissible to take the 
opinion of those who are not Christians into account, and to 
try to show them what good workmen Christ can turn out, 
It is right, too, to cultivate a spirit of independence, and to 
prefer a little earned to abundance given as a gift or .alms. 
Perhaps some of the Thessalonians were trying to turn 
brotherly love to profit, and to live on their richer brethren, 
Such people infest the church at all times. 

3. With what ease, like a soaring song-bird, the letter rises 
to the lofty height of the next verses, and how the note be- 
comes more musical, and the style richer, more sonorous and 
majestic, with the changed subject! From the workshop to 
the descending Lord and the voice of the trumpet and the 
pising saints, what a leap, and yet how easily it is made! 
lappy we if we keep the future glory and the present duty 


dara side, and pass without jar from the one to the 
pther 
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The special point which Paul has in view must be kept well 
in mind. Some of the Thessalonians seem to have been 
troubled, not by questions about the resurrection, as the Corin- 
thians afterwards were, but by a curious difficulty, namely, 
whether the dead saints would not be worse off at Christ’s 
coming than the living, and to that one point Paul addresses 
himself. These verses are not a géneral revelation of the 
course of events at that coming, or of the final condition of 
the glorified saints, but an answer to the question, What is 
the relation between the two halves of the church, the dead 
and the living, in regard to their participation in Christ’s glory 
when he comes again? ‘The question is answered negatively 
in verse 15, positively in verses 16 and 17. 

But, before considering’ them, note some other precious les- 
sons taught here. That sweet and consoling designation for 
the dead, ‘‘them who sleep in Jesus,’’ is Christ’s gift to sor- 
rowing hearts, No doubt, the idea is found in pagan thinkers, 
but always with the sad addition, ‘‘an eternal sleep.’? Men 
called death by that name in despair. The Christian calls it 
so because he knows that sleep implies continuous existence, 
repose, consciousness, and awaking. The sleepers are not 
dead, they will be roused to refreshed activity one day. 

We note how emphatically verse 14 brings out the thought 
that Jesus died, since he suffered all the bitterness of death, 
not only in physical torments, but in that awful sense of sepa- 
ration from God which is the true death in death, and that, 
because he did, the ugly thing wears a softened aspect to be- 
lievers, and is but sleep. He died that we might never know 
what the worst sting of death is. 

We note further that, in order to bring out that truth of the 
gracious change which has passed on death physical for his 
servants, the remarkable expression is used, in verse 14, 
‘*fallen asleep through Jesus,’’ his mediatorial work being 
the reason for their death becoming sleep. Similarly, it is 
only in verse 16 that the bare word ‘‘dead’’ is used about 
them, and there it is needed for emphasis and clearness, 
When we are thinking of resurrection we can afford to look 
Death in the face. 

We note that Paul here claims to be giving a new revela- 
tion made to him directly by Christ. ‘‘ By [or, ‘in’] the word 
of the Lord’’ cannot mean less than that. The question 
arises, in regard to verse 15, whether Paul expected that the 
advent would come in his lifetime. It need not startle any if 
he were proved to have cherished such a mistaken expecta- 
tion ; for Christ himself taught the disciples that the time of his 
second coming was a truth reserved, and not included in his 
gifts tothem. But two things may be noted. First, that in 
the second epistle, written very soon after this, Paul sets him- 
self to damp down the expectation of the nearness of the ad- 
vent, and points to a long course of historical development 
of incipient tendencies which must precede it; and, second, 
that his language here does not compel the conclusion that he 
expected to be alive at the second coming. For he is distin- 
guishing between the two classes of the living and the dead, 
and he naturally puts himself in the class to which, at that 
time, he and his hearers belonged, without thereby necessarily 
deciding, or even thinking about, the question whether he and 
they would or would not belong t6 that class at the actual 
time of the advent. 

The revelation here reveals much, and leaves much unre- 
vealed, It is perfectly clear on the main point. Negatively, 
it declares that the sleeping saints lose nothing, and are not 
anticipated or hindered in any blessedness by the living. 
Positively it declares that they precede the living, inasmuch as 
they ‘‘rise first; ’’ thatis, before the living saints, who do not 
sleep, but are changed (1 Cor. 15 : 51), are thus transfigured. 
Then the two great companies shall unitedly rise to meet the 
descending Lord; and their unity in him, and therefore their 
fellowship with one another, shall be eternal. 

That great hope helps us to bridge the dark gorge of present 
separation. It leaves unanswered a host of questions which 
our lonely hearts would fain have cleared up ; but it is enough 
for hepe to hold by, and for sorrow to be changed into sub- 
mission and anticipation. As to the many obscurities that 
still cling to the future, the meaning and the nature of the 
accompaniments, the shout, the trumpet, and the like, the 
way of harmonizing the thought that the departed saints at- 
tend the descending Lord, with whom they dwell now, with 
the declaration here that they rise from the earth to meet him, 
the question whether these who are thus caught up from earth 
to meet the Lord in the air come back again with him to earth, 
—all these points of curious speculation we may leave. We 
know enough for conifort, for assurance of the perfect re- 
union of the saints who sleep in Jesus and of the living, and 
of the perfect blessedness of both wings of the great army. 
We may be content with what is clearly revealed, and be sure 
that, if what is unrevealed would have been helpful to us, 
he would have told us, We are to use the revelation for 
comfort and for stimulus, and we are to remember that 
** times and seasons ’’ are not told us, nor would the know!l- 
edge of them profit us. 

Paul took for granted that the Thessalonians remembered 
the Lord’s word, which he had, no doubt, told them, that he 
would come ‘‘as a thief in the night.’’ So he discourages a 
profitless curiosity, and exhorts to a continual vigilance, 


When he comes, it will be suddenly, and will wake some who 
live from a sinful sleep with a shock of terror, and the dead 
from a sweet sleep in him with a rush of gladness, as in body 
and spirit they are filled with his life, and raised to share in 
his triumph. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 
The Being Present of the Lord 


S THE sailor’s wife looks ovey :he sea for the coming of 
her husband, as the mother looks for her daughter from 
school, as the maid looks for her lover at the tryst, so should 
we look for the appearing of the glory of the great God and 
Saviour of us, Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us. When 
he comes, how he comes, we know not; it is too much for us ; 
but he comes. The coming is foreign to our experience, 
much too large for our comprehension, necessarily involved 
in the yet explainable figures of unfulfilled prophecy ; but the 
great blessed fact remains, for the word of God standeth sure. 
The greatest tenderness and loyalty of our nature should be 
toward Him who loved us enough to die for us. Constant ex- 
pectation kindles love. Blessed are those servants whom the 
Lord when he cometh shall find watching. 

Points: 1. Brotherly love toward all is taught of God (vs. 
9, 10). Christ’s first coming teaches it. 
illustrates it. He cannot forget his own. 

2. Keep doing your own business honestly, though ye await 
the Lord’s coming. 

3. Mourn not for those who are asleep, Christ tasted death 
for every man, Hence we only sleep, not die. Death is con- 
quered., 

4. There is another life. The Lord went up into it. He 
will come down out of it. He will take his own into it. 

5. Not only be cheered with the assurance of his coming, 
but comfort one another with the fact (v. 18). 
the desire of nations, under the old dispensation. 
expectation of the new. 

6. Because the time is unknown be always ready (vs..1, 2). 
Paul was. He confidently expected the Lord in his own day. 
He could toil, suffer, be scourged, preach, shout in the mid- 
night prison, since the Lord might at any moment appear and 
find him ready. Now both the Spirit and the bride say 


His coming again 


Christ was 
He is the 


**Come.’’ The answer of the bridegroom is ‘‘I come 
quickly.’’ And the response of the bride is ‘‘Amen, Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus’’ (Rev. 22: 20), 
University Park, Colo. 
XS» 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
The word in 


Bt concerning love of the brethren (v. 9). 
the original is philadelphia, 
those old times. 


It was a new word for 
Christianity had to make new words, The 
old ones, expressing that old heathen life, could not say forth 
its gracious meaning. ‘‘A man is a wolf to a man whom he 
does not know,’’ says the ancient Plautus. Even Plato said 
all beggars must be driven out; that no one need take interest 
in the poor when they were sick ; that, if a laboring man were 
sick, the physician could abandon him without scruple, he 
was only good to be experimented on. uintilian asks, 
‘*Can you condescend so far that the poor do not disgust 
you?’’ That ancient heathenism was hard and loveless. 
But Christianity introduces a new feeling and action. ‘* Be- 
hold !’’ the heathen exclaimed in astonishment, ‘‘ how these 
Christians love one another!’’ Let us remember that love to 
the brethren is the steady test still of the genuineness of our 
Christianity. To be a Christian and to cherish hete toward a 
Christian brother is a contradiction in terms, If you find 
yourself in strained relations to another Christian, be restless 
till you have set things right. Turn to Matthew 18 : 15-18, 
and precisely and immediately follow the directions there. 
Remember how our Lord tells us that we may not pray until 
we have sought to be reconciled to our brother first (Matt. 
5 : 23, 24). 

Toward all the brethren which are in all Macedonia (v¥. 10). 
So the love of these Christians was not confined to the brethren 
who chanced to be living in the city of Thessalonica. Their 
love pushed out toward the brethren outlying. Let not our 
love be confined to our own church, denomination, city, coun- 
try even. Whoever loves Christ, anywhere, should be a real 
brother to us loving the same Christ. 

And that ye study to be quiet, and to do your own business, 
and to work with your hands (vy. 11). Quietness; that is, 
‘a heart at leisure from itself;’’ unmeddlesomeness; in- 
dustriousness. Such elements the apostle would have con- 
trolling in our lives. How strong and ordered our lives would 
be with such principles swaying scepter over them. 

That ye may walk honestly toward them that are without 
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the resurrection falling on the new-made grave.’’ 


That word translated ‘‘ honestly’’ literally means, 
‘in a seemly manner, decently,’’ Surely honesty is a large 
element in such Christian seemliness. Scrupulousness in 
money matters is a splendid evidence of a real Christianity. 
To profess to be Christian, and to be guilty of a bad debt— 
stich things do not chime. ‘‘ How can I be Christian?’’ 
one was asking. ‘* Pay John Williams for that yoke of oxen,’’ 
another one instantly replied, who knew that payment for 
them had been more laggard than those oxen ever were on a 


(v. 12). 


July day. It was good advice. 
Concerning them that fall asleep (vy. 13). Our word 
**cemetery ’’ means, literally, ‘‘sleeping-place.’’ The old 


Roman said, when he buried a friend, he was ‘‘ depositus,’’ 
—laid away, done for. But Christians could not speak a word 
so sad and faithless of their dead. So they invented a new 
word, ‘‘cemetery,’’ sleeping-place. The night of death 
even shall be broken. The morning cometh. 

That ye sorrow not, even as the rest, which have no hope 
(v. 13). It is not sorrow, but hopeless sorrow, which the 
apostle deprecates. Jesus wept, and we may weep with him. 
But the stars shine, though the shrouding night is dark. 

For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him (v. 14). It is because of the resurrection of our Lord 
we may ‘‘ make lenses of our tears, and see the sunlight of 
And when 
you look upon that grave, never think of him or her as be- 
neath it. You have not buried him or her, you have only 
buried it,—the tabernacle in which, for a time, dwelt the 
essential soul. And it is only the body which is sleeping 
there. The death-sleep falls only on the body. It cannot, 
for an instant, drown in unconsciousness the soul. The soul 
is everywhere, alive, alert, ‘‘ with me in Paradise,’’ is the 
word for the soul. But even the sleeping body God does not 
forget. The circle of the great redemption is drawn around 
the body as well as the soul. At last, God shall bring forth 
from sleeping and buried body the spiritual body, and re- 
demption shall be consummated, and the Jast fragment of 
death's scepter be shivered. 

And 50 shall we ever be with the Lord (v. 17). 
disclosing eventuating fact. 


That is the 
For myself, I cannot understand 
much about the words preceding. I believe them all, but I 
‘cannot much tell their meaning. They concern an experi- 
‘ence altogether beyond my present realm of being, and, though 
I stretch and strain to, I cannot get hold of their real signifi- 
cance. But this I do know, and this I can lay hold of as a 
blissful certainty, that the bloom and issue of it all—second 
advent, shout, voice, trumpet, resurrection, rapture—shall be 
eternal and unhindered presence with the Lord. 
‘For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall."’ 

But concerning the times and the seasons, ... the day of the 
Lord so cometh as a thief in the night (vs. 1, 2). 
be anxious and speculative, with my poor predictions wrenched 
out of prophecy as yet unfulfilled. Rather, and better, let me 
set my hand to the duty the Lord sets next me; let me work 
and wait, knowing that the times and seasons are in his hand. 


Philadelphia. 


I am not to 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


LL of our scholars know that many years ago Jesus came 
to this earth. Of this they have heard much in their 
lessons and from their pulpits. But not all of them realize, 
by any means, that Jesus is again to come to this earth, just 
Yet this 
is as clearly taught in the Word of God as was his first com- 
ing. This second coming is the theme for our lesson for to- 
day. Gathering from the Word of God the main facts of this 
second coming. we may state them as follows : 


as truly as he came eighteen hundred years ago. 


When 
the eleven stood on the Mount of Olives, and saw their Lord 


1. Jesus is coming in person to this world again. 


ascend, they were told by the two men in shining apparel 
that ‘* this same Jesus shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven.’’ 
words of the creed which so many of us know, ‘‘ From thence 
he shall come to judge the quick and the dead.’’ Jesus is 
now in heaven, but this world has not seen the last of him. 
It will again feel the tread of his footsteps, and echo to the 
sound of his voice. 

2. Jesus’ second coming will be very different from his first. 
That was in much humiliation, for he came as a baby, and 
his surroundings were of the humblest kind. 


This hope is expressed in the 


He was like a 
rqot out of a dry ground, and was despised and rejected of men. 
But at his second coming, he will appear with ten thousands 
of his holy angels, and with great majesty and pomp. No 
earthly monarch ever had such majestic surroundings as those 
which will be seen when the Son of God comes to, this world 
for the second time. Men say that the age of miracles is past. 
This is all wrong, for the miracles that are yet to come will 
be far greater than any that have been witnessed. For, when 
Jesus comes to this world, all the dead in Christ shall rise from 
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their graves to meet him. The resurrection of Lazarus was 
nothing compared with what shall then be Seen. If John al- 
most swooned when he saw Jesus on the island of Patmos, 
what do you think will take place when he comes in the state 
of which the Apostle speaks in the lesson for this day ? 

3. The second coming of Jesus will be sudden and unex- 
pected. This he himself teaches again and again, in various 
parables, like that of the ten virgins. Paul also in the next 
chapter of his letter to the Thessalonians says the same thing. 
Men will be doing just about as they are doing to-day, when 
all of a sudden they shall see the sign of his coming in the 
air. ‘* As the days.of Noah were, so shall also the coming of 
the Son of man be.’’ 

4. We shall all see him. It mabe that our scholars have 
often wished that they could see Christ. Well, they all will 
see him then. For every eye shall see him atthattime. Shall 
we see him with joy or with sorrow? That is a serious ques- 
If we have been his faithful followers, that will be the 
most joyous moment of our lives. But if not, then his com- 
ing will be to us an experience of bitter sorrow. Which do 
you think that it will be to you personally? Will you be with 
the five wise virgins, or with the five foolish ones who were-not 
ready for his coming ? 

Jew York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times tor January g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 
First and Second Thessalonians. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The theme selected by the Lesson Committee from 1 Thes- 
salonians 4 is really the theme of both epistles, so that they 
can profitably be considered together. Each epistle was 
written from Corinth,! the second soon after the first, and, 
possibly, in order to supplement it. In order to be able to 
discuss these epistles intelligently in class, each member should 
read each epistle at a sitting, and then reread more slowly, 
aiming to determine the leading thought of each paragraph, 
and thus to construct a sort of scheme of the thought of the 
epistle. 1 Thessalonians 1-3 has been already considered. 
These chapters contain an affectionate retrospect of the apos- 
tle’s relations toward the members of the Thessalonian church 
since he had founded it some months before. 
of the epistle divides naturally: 4 : 1-8; 4: 9-12; 4: 13-18; 
5: 1-11; 5: 12-22. The second epistle may be divided thus: 
I 33-12; 2: 1-17; 3: 1-53; 3 : 6-16. 


Lhe remainder 


II. Topics ror STUDY AND Discussion, 
{For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Ramsay, 260 ; Sabatier, 106-123 ; Thatcher, 175-179; Dods, 
‘* Introduction to the New Testament,’’ 151-167; Farrar, 
‘** Life of Paul,’’ chapters 29, 30; ‘* Messages,’’ 175-207 ; 
Conybeare and Howson, chapter 12; Findlay, ‘‘ The Epistles 
to the Thessalonians’’ (Cambridge Bible series); Burton, 
‘** First and Second Thessalonians,’’ in Biblical World, Sep- 
tember, 1895 (‘‘ Aids to Bible Readers ’’). 

1. Zhe Apostle’s Attitude toward his Recent Converts. (1.) 
For what does the Apostle Paul give thanks in 1 Thessalonians 
I: 2-10; 2: 13, and 2 Thessalonians 1: 1-4? (2.) What had 
been his relations with his converts while at Thessalonica ? 
(2: 1-12.) (3.) What does he say in 1 Thessalonians 2 : 17 
to 3: 13 about his feelings concerning them while at Corinth ? 

2. His Message. (4.) Does 1 Thessalonians I : 9, 10, state 
or suggest in reasonable fulness the essence of his message to 
them ? 

3. lts Moral Issues. (5.) What duties or virtues does Paul 
emphasize in 1 Thessalonians 4: 1-12 ; 5 : 12-22, and in other 
verses ? [Riddle: vs. 9-12. Geikie: § 5. McLaren: 2. 
Tristram: § 1. Ewing: 4 1.] (6.) Are these recommended 
as salutary, or enjoined as essential accompaniments of Chris- 
tian faith ? [McLaren: 1. Hoyt: v.1.] (7.) Gather up what 
is said about God in order to stimulate them to heartily strive 
to ‘* walk worthily ’’ of him. 

4. The Coming of the Lord Jesus. 


(8.) What does Paul 


1 The note at the end of the epistles, “ written from Athens,” in the 
Authorized Version, is universally held to be incorrect. 


positively assert in these two epistles about this coming of 
Christ in his heavenly kingdom : (@) in regard to those who 
will shave in that kingdom ; (4) in regard to the manner of 
his coming ; (c) as to the true way of preparing for it; (@) as 
to the sime of his coming [Riddle : vs. 14-17, 2]. (9.) What 
did Paul, as well as his Master, refuse to assert in regard to 
this ‘‘hope ’’? [McLaren: 3, [] 7-9. Hoyt: vs.1,2.] (10.) 
What was the practical value, to these recent converts, of the 
relative prominence of this doctrine? Can any generation of 
Christians afford to lose-sight of it? [Geikie: ] 6,7. Hoyt: 
vs. I, 2.] 
Il], THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 

Would we sum up the great ideas of these two letters as 


‘ (1) the living God who loves and cares for his own, (2) the 


moral obligations of faith in him, (3) the glorious and helpful 
‘* hope ’’ of the coming of the Lord which sustains the per- 
secuted Christian? Why do Christians lay less direct stress 
to-day upon this coming as an objective, expected fact ? 

What a vital, robust conception of faith the Apostle Paul 
evidently had! Compare 1 Thessalonians I : 3; 2:12; 3: 
12, etc. No sentimentalism for him ! 

A true reverence for God involves a respect of one’s self as 
in the image of God. Paul’s remarks in 1 Thessalonians 4 : 
1-8 are elaborated in his later epistles. 

Paul acknowledges repeatedly his need of ‘‘ fellowship ”’ 
with his Christian converts. Their proficiency greatly affected 
his. Is not this true of every spiritual leader to-day? Which 
has the greater responsibility and obligation,—the pastor, or 
the pew? 

New Haven, Conn. ° 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


O UNDERSTAND this lesson, we must recall from the 
class what they remember of Paul’s work in Thessa- 
lonica, as we learned from a previous lesson of the present 
quarter. In what place were Paul and Silas put in prison ? 
Were they driven out of Philippi? The Philippians did not 
drive them out, but the officers who had imprisoned them, 
when they knew they were Romans, besought them to depart. 
So, with farewell words at the house of Lydia, they went 
peacefully away. Where did they next go? What can you 
tell of Thessalonica or its history? Where, in that city, did 
Paul preach for three successive sabbaths? Did he remain 
longer in Thessalonica? Who complained that Paul and Silas 
**turned the world upside down’’? What did they charge 
them with doing when they told of another king, Jesus? 
Why were the apostles sent away by night? In most of the 
places where Paul preached he had some friends, who helped 
him to go away in peace when it was necessary to escape. 
From what city, when he first. began to preach, did disci- 
ples take him by night, and let him down from the city 
wall, lowering him in a basket? After Paul’s work in the 
‘* city full of idols,’’ how long did he stay in Corinth ? 

Paul's Letters.—During the year and a half that Paul stayed 
in Corinth, he wrote the first of the thirteen or fourteen epis- 
tles of his which we now have. Before this we have studied 
three lessons from Paul’s epistles ; four, if the Easter lesson 
be counted. One of them, in the first quarter, a lesson teach- 
ing how to withstand temptation ; the other, from one of 
Paul’s two letters to Timothy, his younger fellow-worker, 
whom he called his ‘‘ beloved son.’? What did he remind 
Timothy he had known from a child? This letter, which we 
study to-day, was written even earlier, and sent to the church 
Paul had left in Thessalonica. It is Said that it was written 
from Corinth during the time Paul labored there, although an 
added line in the Common Version says, ‘‘ written from 
Athens.’’ The second letter to the Thessalonians was sent 
not long after the first. In the beginning of the first let- 
ter are greetings from Paul, Silas, and Timothy to the 
church in Thessalonica. This letter was the first one Pau! 
wrote, and is believed to be older than the Gospels, —in fact, 
the oldest book of the New Testament. 

Brotherly Love.—As you read the two epistles, notice how 
much you can find about love,—not merely the use of the word, 
but the proof of Paul’s love to thé Christians. How often 
does he call them brethren, or beloved brethren? 
assures them of his care for their souls, ‘‘exhorted and 
comforted ’’ them ‘‘ as a father doth his children,’’ ** because 
ye were dear unto us,’’ he writes. How earnestly he gives 
thanks for their work of faith and labor of love, how kind) 
he encourages and approves them, saying that they were 
examples to all that believe in all the country around! He 
praises them that in every place their faith in God had spread 
abroad, in that they turned from idols to serve the living God. 
When the knowledge of the gospel and the Spirit of Chri-' 
had entered their lives, Paul rejoiced, and said, ‘‘ Ye are ov! 
glory and joy.”’ But he did not cease to teach the graces 
of Christian living. He reminded them that they were taug!! 
of God to love one another. Of whom are you reminded w!i0 
said, ‘‘ A new commandment | give unto you, That ye love 
one another.’’ Jesus gave a measure for that love. How 


How he 

















many of us now equal it? ‘As I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another.’’ Even more than this ; and Paul knew 
the depths of that love which Jesus showed, and for which he 
asked the return of loving obedience. ‘‘If ye love me, keep 
my commandments.” This was.the love Paul advised and 
encouraged when he said they were **taught of God,’’ and 
tenderly asked them to ‘‘ abound more and more ;”’ for genu- 
ine love, like a flowering, fragrant plant, will grow and bloom 
more and more. 

Working for Christ.—It was not the mere sentiment of 
love or words of affection which would satisfy such love as 
Paul taught. Paul was practical ; he believed in honest, con- 
stant, steady religion. He believed in having work to do,. 
and doing it well ; doing it one’s self, not relying on others 
or interfering with another. Those who use their mind in 
their own proper business will not think or care to play spy 
or critic or reporter about what should not concern them. 
Paul taught a good religion for school-days, quietly studying 
and learning daily lessons well, not expecting to be bolstered 
up by others, but each to learn thoroughly for himself. How 
did Paul earn his living? Did he depend on charity, or on 
pay for his services? With prayers and plans for others’ 
good he served Christ, while he toiled at drawing coarse thread 
through the tough tent-cloth, day by day. 

Waiting for Christ.—The people, once heathen, did not 
understand Paul when he preached of the resurrection. They 
knew about death; they saw the dying and the dead body. 
But they did not understand why Jesus called death a sleep, 
and know that the spirit would wake again at his call. Jesus 
had promised to come again, and bade his friends watch for 
his coming. He never told them when, and the early Chris- 
tians thought it would be soon. Paul knew the word of God 
is sure ; he bade them not to grieve for loved ones laid in the 
tomb. He told them- that, as Christ rose from the grave, so 
those who slept would rise also. He could not tell, nor can 
we, of all the glory and joy there will be when Jesus brings 
his children to the promised place prepared, where they will 
be ever with the Lord. One by one, we must all be called to 
that last sleep. To those who love the Son, who loves his 
own even as he loves the Father, it will be, not a time of fear 
or dread, but the morning of an eternal joyous day. It may 
come suddenly, unlooked for. ‘‘ Be ye also ready.”’ 


, Louisvitle, Ky. 
EAS 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


SE as illustrative of the lesson a letter, an ancient roll, 

‘The Lesson Picture Roll,’’ the map or sand-table. 

This lesson requires much preparation before its story can be 

presented, and its truth of a new life here and the future 

home with Jesus be elaborated. Our apostle and his friends, 

and what they did, is the center that must hold these lessons 
round it. 

Review in outline, with help of map and pictures or sand- 
map and symbols, the story of the second missionary journey. 
Dialogue is your best form here ; by the answers you are able 
to judge what things have impressed and remained with the 
children and by such observations you learn both what to do 
and what not to do. Recall the lesson on Thessalonica with 
particular care, tell how these people lived before Paal went 
there ‘‘hateful, and hating one another,’’ ignorant of the 
heavenly Father and how his children should treat each other. 
Let the children give examples of how brothers and sisters 
should act, then show how little the Thessalonians knew about 
this new way of living (or life), and how often these few who 
believed would want to ask Paul what Jesus would say was 
right. 

Show your old letter, not a business one; develop conver- 
Sationally that love writes the letter, and keeps it safe that it 
may be often read. A letter from the absent mother still 
further illustrates the point ; it tells of her love, how much 
she wishes to see the children, who are behaving so well, and 
tells also the things for them to do. So Paul, though he could 
not go to see them (Jason hed promised he should never 
come back, and people trying to be noble keep their promises 
and help others to do so too), sent Timothy to visit them. 
He had just come back telling how good and happy they were, 
then Paul wrote them this letter. Present the roll and sum- 
marize the lesson, both the praise and the precepts. Be gentle, 
modest (quiet), mind your own business, work, be honest 


with all. Be like the heavenly Fathier who loves, works, and 
is honest. 

Is it hard? A beautiful home is being made ready for all 
who try. Illustrate this preparation by that made in the home 


for expected company. Make the promised return of 
Jesus as attractive as possible. A child of seven years, in de- 
Scribing a picture of Jesus, said, “ and there were at least two 
hundred little angels with him.” In making the picture 
beautiful, do mot forget the “little angels.” 

An application of this truth of the new life of love shown 
through work for others and one which the children can 
scarcely forget, may be condensed from a story called “ An 
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Easter Story in Four Parts,’’! omit the fourth and condense 
the others. It tells of the new life and hope born in the 
heart of a wicked and neglected black child through watching 
the birth of a white butterfly from its black and scaly chrysalis 
and of the growth of that life through care for a crippled sister. 





1 From “A Brave Baby,” by Sarah E. Wiltse. 
§ cents.) 


(Boston : Ginn & Co. 


Lawrence, Kan. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


OUR 





FOR U8 
FOR OURS 


FOR THE CHURCH 
FOR THE WORLD 


IN. CHRIST. 


AN ANCHOR OF THE SOUL. 








HE COMES AGAIN ! 


LOITER NOT. 
SORROW NOT. 
FORGET NOT. 


** Blessed is that servant.’’ 














Trenton, N./. 
a ad 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘Let us gather up the sunbeams.” 

“One sweetly solemn thought.”’ 

*O land of rest, for thee I sigh.” 

** When Jesus comes to reward his servants."’ 
“If Christ should come to-day."’ 

** Down life's dark vale we wander."’ 

**Safe in the arms of Jesus.”’ 

‘*There is a land of pure delight.” 


sd LYS 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where does Thessalonica come in the order 

of cities visited by Paul in Europe? What befell Paul 

there? Why did he leave? What practical results did he 

accomplish? Where did he write this letter? When? Where 
does it stand in the chronological order of Paul’s epistles ? 

2. BROTHERLY Love (vs. 9, 10).—How should brotherly 
love show itself among Christians? Why must it be taught 
us of Géd? How many should we include in this brotherly 
love? By what process is brotherly love increased ? 

3- Honest To1L (vs. 11, 12).—Why must effective work 
be quiet work? How does the faithful performance of busi- 
ness aid the Christian life? Who were ‘“‘those without’’? 
How far is each one of us responsible for the honor of Chris- 
tianity ? 

4. ASLEEP IN JESUS (vs. 13, 14).—To speak of death as a 
sleep implies what regarding it? Before Christ’s resurrection, 
what was the world’s view of death? What is it to-‘‘sleep in 
Jesus’’? How do we know that Christ rose from the dead ? 
How does his resurrection prove ours ? 

5. Ever WITH THE LorD (vs. 15-18).—How did Paul 
speak ‘‘ by the word of the Lord’’? (2 Cor. 12: 4; 1 Cor. 

1:23; 15:3; Gal. 1:12; Eph. 3:3.) How does Christ’s 
own picture of his second advent compare with Paul’s? 
(Matt. 24: 29-31 ; 25: 31.) In what form are the dead to 
rise? (1 Cor. 15:51, 52.) How shall we then be with the 
Lord any more than now? What comfort is there in this doc- 
trine of the resurrection ? 

6. Asa THIEF (vs. 1, 2).—What ‘‘times and seasons ’’ 
did Paul mean? Why did not the Thessalonians need to 
have Paul write on that theme ? (Matt. 16 : 27, 28; Mark 9: 
1; Lakeg: 26, 27; 12: 39, 40.) What is meant by “the day 
of the Lord’’? How is its coming like that of a thief? How 
may we be sure to be ready for it? (Matt. 24: 42; 26: 41.) 

For the Superintendent 


1. To whom did Paul write the words of our lesson? 2. 
What did he bid them show to one another? 3. And how 
were they to act toward those that were outside the church? 


artisans and laborers. 


4 They were to live thus, in anticipation of what great event ? 
5. What is this coming of the Lord to be like ? 


— 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walunt Street, Philadelphia, Pa.} 


1. What did Paul commend in the conduct of the Thessa- 
lonians? 2. What did he command for their daily lives? 3. 
To what did he compare death? 4. What did he promise 
them about their dead ? 
the Lord’s coming ? 

Boston, Mass. \ 


ASA 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


** CY TUDY To Be Quiet, AND TO Do your Own Bustness,”’ 
—Thessalonica was a vast industrial city, and Paul 
is addressing himself to a community chiefly composed of 
This is not the class by whom such ia- 
junctions in our Western centers would be required. But in- 
dustry was not a national characteristic of the Greek, ingenious 
and artistic though he certainly was. The whole race partook 
very much of the character given by the Apostle to the Atheni- 
ans, who ‘‘spent their time in nothing else, but either to teil 
or to hear some new thing.’’ They were not likely to be 
troubled by ambition, and therefore the injunction to be quiet 
would refer rather to their working steadily. This exhortation 
is expanded in the second epistle, where the Apostle tells 
them that ‘‘if any will hot work, neither let him cat.’ 
‘*ComForRT ONE ANOTHER WITH THESE Worps.’’—This 
consolation naturally carries us forward to an awful tragedy in 
the history of Thessalonica, three hundred years later. There 
had been a rising, or, rather, a riot, in which a general had 
been murdered. The passionate and fiery Emperor Theo- 
dosius, in his hasty fury, sent an order for a general massacre 
by his soldiers. A few hours after, he repented, and revoked 
the order. No less than seven thousand, perhaps fifteen thou- 
sand, innocent Christians were butchered, and the survivors 
must indeed have needed the consolations of this epistle. 
The memory of the tragic story has been preserved, chiefly by 
the Christian courage of St. Ambrose, who boldly excomma- 
nicated the emperor, and refused to receive him back to com- 
munion until, clothed in sackcloth, he had confessed his 
crime, and done public penance in front of the Cathedral of 
Milan. The bereaved ones of Thessalonica had a comforting 
hope which the philosopher could not share ; for, many years 
before, Cicero, when writing at Thessalonica to his sick and 
sorrowing wife, and fearing that they might not meet again, 
has no better cheer to offer than ‘‘ these things are not in our 
hands.’’ On this whole passage we may quote a pathetic 
tale, modern, but yet Oriental. Twenty-four years ago, at 
the earthquake at Manilla, in the Philippine Islands, the 
cathedral fell upon a crowded congregatien. Escape was im- 
possible, and the walls and arches had fallen inward in such 
a way that they mutually supported each other for some little 
time, before the whole collapsed. Powerless to aid, the 
crowd outside could yet hear what was going on within. 


They heard the words, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead which die in 


the Lord,”’ and shortly afterwards, above the groans and wails 
of pain the same voice rose, réciting the sixteenth verse of 
this chapter, ‘* The Lord himself shall descend from heaven, 
.... and the dead in Christ shall rise first,’’ and then the 
crumbling mass crushed down on the doomed assembly. 
The College, Durham, England. 
_—— 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘*WoRK WITH youR HANDs.’’—A wholesome appre- 
ciation of the value of honest work marked the people of 
Israel in the best days of their national life. In the Scriptures 
the crown of approval is ever set upon the brows of toil. 
After the return from Babylon, there was a falling off in this 
respect. The Son of Sirach, 200 B.C., declares that ** The 
wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure ; 
and he that hath little business shall become wise.’’ He 
instances men of various occupations,;—the plowman, the 
carpenter, the smith, the engraver, the potter. He acknowl- 
edges their value : ‘‘ Without these cannot a city be inhab- 
ited ;’’ but absorption in their tasks prevents acquisition of 
wisdom, therefore ‘“‘ They shall not be sought for in public 
counsel, nor sit high in the congregation : they shall not sit on 
the judges’ seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment. 
.... They shall not be found where parables are spoken.” 
In the time of our Lord a much healthier feeling prevailed, 
with a tendency, however, to the opposite extreme of rever- 
ence for work. Nearly all the great rabbis practiced some 
calling, Hillel and Shammai being outstanding cases. Evi- 
dence of the foolish extreme is seen in the man who carried 
his own chair to college every day, and in that other who took 
with him to the academy each day a cask which he had made 


5. How may we best be ready for 



















































































































himself, and discoursed to his pupils from the top of it. Un- 
happily the pendulum has swung back again. Among the 
Palestinian Jews to-day the conviction is strong that the Gen- 
tiles should consider themselves honored in being permitted to 
work for the people of God, who may thus be set free to de- 
vote all their time to study and prayer. 

“SORROW NOT, EVEN AS THE Rest, WHICH HAVE No 
Horr.’’—A deep glooni of hopelessness settled upon the 
mind of Greek and Roman in the presence of death. “This is 
reflected in many of the inscriptions found upon ‘their tombs, 
These seem to echo in varying tones and accents the declara- 
tion of Julius Cesar in the Senate, that there is no future life, 
no immortality of the soul. ‘‘ Death. . . ends all the evils of 
life, for there is neither care nor joy beyond it.’’ The con- 
trast between the attitude of the pagan and that of the Chris- 
tian is well seen in the inscriptions found east of the Jordan, 
By the former a final farewell is.graven on the stone: ‘‘ After 
all things a tomb.’’ ‘‘ Thou hast finished.’’ ‘‘ Titus, son of 
Malchus, farewell, thou hast untimely fifished, thy years 
twelve; farewell. ‘‘ Be of good cheer, Helen, dear child. 
No one is immortal. I have laid thee beside thy mother.’’ 
These ‘‘have no hope.’’ The Christian speaks of his de- 


parted as ‘‘they that sleep,’’ and at times prays for their 


repose ; the note of hopelessness is lost. 

‘THE DEAD IN CHRIST SHALL Ruse.’’—Contrast this hope 
of resurrection based on union with the living Christ with the 
gross material notion of the rabbis: ‘‘ Adrian asked Rabbi 
Joshua, son of Hananiah, ‘ Whence does a man live again for 
eternity ?’ and he replied,‘ From the spine of the back.’ Adrian 
said, ‘ Prove it to me.’ Then Joshua took a little bone of the 
spine, and placed it in water, and it would not melt; he put 
it in fire, but it was not burned; in a mill, but it was not 
crushed ; in a forge, and hammered on it, but the anvil was 
shattered and the hammer broken.’”’ 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASADY 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


T WAS one side of Christ’s work in the world to create a 
society of men who should feel and act toward each other 
as true brothers feel and act in the same household. In this, 
as in so many instances in thé history of society, a quality or 
habit was first developed and fostered in a narrow and limited 
- eircle, that it might afterwards be transferred to a wider field 
and a more extensive circle. Jesus, in his discourses on for- 
giveness, on criticism, on giving and serving, presents this 
ideal of human brotherhood as no longer to be confined to a 
literal human kinship of that class, but to embrace all men, 
because all have one Father in heaven. It was this great dis- 
covery of the divine Fatherhood, made by the Son, which 
made brotherhood no longer a matter of the natural house- 
hold. These Christians in Thessalonica had not been long in 
possession of this new truth, but it already had changed them 
to such an extent as to make them notable for their delight in 
it.” Paul warns them against allowing it to become a matter 
of mere words and emotions, expecting them to find in it a 
motive to labor in good works, that they may procure the 
means to assist others. 

And, centuries after this, it was said of the Christians of the 
Roman world, ‘‘ See how they love one another!’’ The em- 
’ peror Julian, in his zeal for the restoration of paganism, called 
upon those who shared his love of the old religion to rival the 
Christians in their care for orphans and widows, strangers, 
and the poor, 


Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


HROUGH Timothy (1 Thess. 3 : 6) Paul hears good 
news of the church he had planted at Thessalonica 
{Lesson 3). In his personal inability to visit Thessalonica he 
writes on various important points, among them these forming 
the lesson now in hand. They are conspicuous in brotherly 
love, but he would that they abound more and more in this 
grace. He would also that they cultivate quietness, industry, 
and honesty. On certain points touching those who fall 
asleep, he enlightens them, to relieve undue sorrow. As 
surely as Jesus died and rose again shall those who sleep be 
brought with him at his coming. Nor shall those alive at his 
coming precede these. The Lord shall come with magnificence 
of attendance, the dead in Christ shall rise, the living be 
caught up with them to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall 
they all be ever with the Lord. With these words comfort is 
administered. But the end shall come ‘‘as a thief in the 
night.’’ 
——— 
Added Points 

Present attainments, however lofty, are but points, of de- 
parture for yet higher altitudes. is the 

true watchword. 


**More and more”’ 


& 
38 
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Industry is the direct path to honesty, and to abundance. 
Unless providentially hindered, every saint should tread this 
way. 

Ignorance is the parent of many sorrows. 
light which comforts while it makes clear. 

‘*The Lord himself shall descend from heaven’’ with a 
retinue of angels. The dead shall rise, the living be changed. 
How shall each of us meet this event ? 

To ‘‘comfort one another,’’ with the words of God, is a 
Christian duty. 3 

Uncertainty as to when he shall come is the spur to un- 
ceasing vigilance and constant readiness. ‘ 


Revelation sheds 


Religion and Philosophy * 


R. WATSON'’S titlepage—Christianity and Ideal- 
ism—brings together two words which are very 
like in form, but which have been held to stand for very 
different things. Idealism is supposed to represent a 
philosophy which denies the objective reality of the 
material world. Ideals are sipreme goals of action and 
life, which even a materialist may recognize no less than 
an idealist. Dr. Watson rejects the accepted sense of 
the term ‘‘idealism,’’ and goes back to Plato to ascertain 
its true and primal sense, which is the recognition of 
Reason as at once the principle of the universe, and the 
means of attaining a right understanding of things. 
Idealism thus becomes identical with intuitionalism, and 
rejects the theory of knowledge through sense perception 
only, which has led so many to skepticism and agnosti- 
cism, Starting on this line, Dr. Watson studies the 
Jewish and the Greek ideal of life, and exhibits the im- 
mense superiority and yet close relation of the ideal of 
Jesus'to both. He confines himself to the records of 
the synoptical Gospels. From this he proceeds to dis- 
cuss the later movements of modern thought, especially 
the philosophy of Kant—of which Dr. Watson _is a dis- 
tinguished exponent—and modern science. The book 
is one of the most suggestive that has appeared recently 
on the higher lines of thought. 

‘* As a man thinketh in his heart [or, mind] so is he,"’ 
and so also is his action in the world. The molding 
power of thought in its action on life Mr. Sterrett ex- 
hibits in a treatise entitled The Power of Thought, which 
is carefully argued out, but entirely divested of the tech- 
nicalities of our ordinary psychological literature. | Mr. 
Sterrett is of the Scotch school essentially, but he repu- 
diates its weakness, and thinks for himSelf. As his 
thesis requires, he is especially in earnest in asserting 
human freedom of choice and action. 

Dr. Agar Beet, in his Ocean Grove lectures, —Nature 
and Christ,—moves much more within the bounds of 
theological discussion ; but here also there is the pur- 
pose to vindicate religion as philosophical, no less than 
practical. But Dr. Beet’s idea of philosophy is thor- 
oughly English. It is theorizing on the basis of observed 
fact, —what ‘other countries would call scientific rather 
than philosophical. The book contains nothing that is 
startlingly original, but the things most surely believed 
among us are stated with vigor of expression and coher- 
ence of thought, and in some cases are set in new light 
by fresh combinations, 
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The Golden Rule in Business. By the Rev. C. F. Dole. (12mo, 
pp. 70. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents.) 

There are those who insist that, however fine it may 
be as a theory in ethics, the Golden Rule is not work- 
able in practical life, especially in business. The same 
people tell us that the Ten Commandments are not work- 
able,—that men cannot follow them in their life among 
their fellows. Mr. Dole insists, however, that this rule 
was given with the intention that it should be the law 
of life, governing all relations between man and man. 


* Christianity and Idealism: The Christian Ideal of Life in its Rela- 
tions to the Greek and Jewish Ideals and to Modern Philosophy. B 
John Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen's Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada. 8vo, pp. xxxix, 216. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. §r.25. 

The Power of Thought: What it Is and What it Does. OP me 
Douglas Sterrett. With an Introduction by J. Mark Baldwin, Professor 
of Psychology in Princeton University. 8vo, pp. xiv, 320. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 

Nature and Christ: A Revelation of the Unseen. 
at the] Ocean Grove School of Theology by Josep 
r2mo, pp. 184. New York: Eaton & Mains. 75 cents. 


Lectures delivered 
Agar Beet, D.D. 


He tells us, indeed, that it does not look so plain when 
we begin to apply it in business as it does when the 
minister reads it in church, Yet he claims that it is 
practicable, and, farther, that by no other law can true 
Christian relations be established and maintaired either 
in the home, in friendship, in Christian fellowship, or 
in business. This book is more than an explanation of 
what the Golden Rule means, it shows also how it 
may be applied in different departments of life. The 
last chapter, which treats of the Golden Rule in organi- 
zation, contains suggestions concerning its application to 
the troubles between labor and capital. 


a 


The Age of the Crusades. By James M. Ludlow, D.D., L.H.D. 
{Ten Epochs of Church History. Edited by John Ful- 
ton, D.D., LL.D. Vol, VI.] (8vo, pp. xv, 389. New York : 
The Christian Literature Company. $2.) 


Dr. Ludlow's works of historic fiction indicated. him 
as a suitable person to undertake the stirring period of 
the Crusades. Unfortunately, some will feel that, like 
Dr. Du Bose, in treating of the period of the great 
councils, he has not kept the conception of church history 
sufficiently in view. . He writes of the Crusades just 
as might any historian of the European state system, 
giving military operations the foreground’ of the picture, 
and rivaling Gibbon in the vividness of his pictures 
and the causticity of his remarks on the inconsistency 
of the clerical participants and their knightly allies. 
The great heroes of the church—Hildebrand, Bernard, 
Francis, Grosstete—are not ignored, but neither are 
they given a place in the historic perspective which 
befits their importance. Within the bounds he has 
set for himself Dr. Ludlow writes ably, and out of full 
information. 

_ 


The Story of the Nations: The Story of Canada. re J. G. 
Bourinot, C. M. G., LL.D., D.C.L. Clerk of the Canadian 
House of Commons ; Honorary Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Canada ; Docteur-Es-Lettres of Laval University ; Honor- 
ary member of the American Antiquarian Society ; author of 
several works on the constitution and history of Canada. 
(r2mo, illustrated, pp. xx, 463. New York: G. P, Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50.) 

In the latest contribution to ‘‘The Story of the 
Nations’’ series, Dr. Bourinot as usual interests the 
dullest and satisfies the most exacting student of Cana- 
dian affairs. Briefly, ofttimes dramatically, he reviews 
the events which have profoundly affected Canadian 
history, and, unlike most writers on the subject, he 
never loses his way in the vast forest of details. Who- 
ever would have what is probably the best account in 
English of the institutional life, the intellectual and 
material conditions of the Dominion, and especially the 
manners and customs of the French Canadians, will 
consult this latest work of the eminent historian and 
statesman across the border. 


— 


Pennsylvania Colony and Commonwealth. 
Fisher. (12mo, pp. xiii, 442. 
Coates & Co. $1.50.) 


Sydney George Fisher has continued his illuminat- 
ing history of Pennsylvania, by another volume written 
in the same spirit of lively personal interest as the first. 
His present volume is a fresh, vivid, unhackneyed ac- 
count of Penn's administration, the development of the 
first half of the eighteenth century, the Indian wars, 
the social conditions which preceded the Revolution, the 
British occupation, and the depressing period which 
succeeded the Revolution, due, to a greater extent than 
Mr. Fisher realizes, to physical conditions. A single 
brief chapter summarizes the position of Philadelphia in 
the last war, somewhat sketchily done, and there is 2 
closing chapter on the ‘‘ Pre-eminence of Philadelphia."’ 
The work, as a whole, is graphic and instructive. 


By Sydney George 
Philadelphia: Henry T. 
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The West Indies qnd the Spanish Main. 
(r12mo, pp. xxiv, 371. New York: G. 
$1.75.) 

James Rodway has written not so much a history 
as a series of chapters. They cover the discovery, the 
search for gold by Spaniards and Raleigh, the English 
raids under Drake the buccaneer; the struggle in the 
last century, early and late ; the Haytian revolt ; and the 
negro labor question in the English colonies. The 
whole story is told in a miscellaneous way, and the illus- 
trations from Gottfried’s Reisen, Andrews and Madden's 
West: Indies, Stedman's Surinam, and -photographs, 
while diverse, have local or contemporary interest. 


By James Rodway. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 











Convention Calendar. 1897 


Colorado, at Fort Collins . . Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
North Carolina, at Winston- Salem, August 24-26 


Missouri, at St. Louis . August 24-26 
South Carolina, at Camden. . . . August 25-27 
Nebraska, at . September 7-9 
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Maine, at Bangor October 12-14 
Massachusetts, at Fitchburg. . . . October 5-7 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . October 12-14 
Vermont, at Bennington... . October 19, 20 
New Hampshire, at Concord . . November 2-4 
Michigan, at Port Huron. . .« November 16-18 

Utah, at Ogden . . «-. » November 26-28 
District of Columbia, at Ww ashing- 


a .3<., . Nov. 30, Dec. 1 


British North America 


Summer School for Sunday-school - 
Teachers, at Georgeville, P. Q. . July 10-26 
New Brunswick, at St John. . . October 19-21 
Ontario, at Hamilton 
Nova Scotia, at Spring Hill . . 
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The Progress of Sunday- 
School and Evangelical 
Work in Belgium 


October 12-14 


By Alice Dinsmoor 


URING the two years and a half that 
have past since I last wrote for the 
readers of The Sunday School Times some 
account of evangelical work in Belgium, 
very substantial progress has been made. 
‘Forward’ has been the watchword in 
every department of Christian activity in 
the missionary church. The energetic and 
devoted pastors who have been the lead- 
ers for several years have been able to 
widen their fields, and their ranks have 
been recruited by young brethren from 
Switzerland, who bring the same conse- 
crated zeal to their aid. 
To give a fair idea of what has been 
done, and is now going on, I must speak 
of the work in the different departments 





under which it is properly classified. Let | 
me begin with 

Sunday-schools.— There are now three | 
annual conventions for Sunday-school 





teachers held in as many convenient cen- 


given at the most recent ones show how | 
valuable these meetings must be : ‘‘ How 
to Make the Sunday-school Interesting,’’ | 
“The Better Organization of Sunday- 
schools,’" «The Need of a New Collec- | 
tion of Songs, and the Importance of 
Singing,"’ and ‘Giving in Sunday- | 
schools,’’ were subjects discussed in the | 
meetings held on last Easter Monday. 
One of these was at Liége, where Charles 
Merle d’Aubigné presided, and the 
church was filled; in the other, held 
at Jumet, every school except one in the 
Section was represented, sixty pastors and 
teachers being present, besides a large 
number of the members of the church 
acting as host. Two model lessons were 
given,—one to illustrate class teaching, 
the other, general instruction to the whole 
school. Nothing could be of more practi- 
cal value than such lessons, for many of 
the teachers have had little training, save 
as they are taught of the Spirit, and their 
long working hours make attendance at 
weekly teachers’ - meetings impossible. 
An important step forward was made in 
both these conventions by the we ape 
of the ‘« Journal of the Sunday-school’’ 
the organ of their associations. This 
Paper was begun less than three* years 
ago, in a small way, by pastors Reymond 
and Moll, as an aid to teachers, supply- 
ing them with notes upon the weekly les- 


| given by a Christian miner 





son. It is now subsidized by the London 
Sunday-school Union, has been enlarged 
and made much more valuable. Already 
it had been adopted by the Sunday- 
school Association of the Borinage as its 
official organ, and henceforth it is to be 
of like service to those of the provinces of 
Liége and Brabant. 

In nothing do the workers in Belgium 
show more commendable tact than in 
holding the annual meetings of their Sun- 
day-school associations on holidays sacred 
in the Roman Catholic Church, which 
dominates the land, and closes mines 
and all places of industry on these days. 

The Christmas festivals, held in nearly 
every Sunday-school, are also of ‘double 
significance. Nearly every pastor, in 
writing about his, speaks of the large 
number of Roman Catholics in attend- 
ance, and of the serious impressicn made 
by the addresses. In one place, the 
priest imitated the Protestants so far as 
to have a Christmas-tree. In another 
town, the cuvé actually advised his cate- 
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Sunday, September 20, 
great day at Quaregnon 


20, 1896, was a| Pa? aR A 
. A stranger, ; 
passing through the village might have 


thought a band of pilgrims had arrived, 
for from the neighboring hamlets of 
Wasmes, Jemappes, Bois-de-Boussu, Dour, 
and Frameries, Protestants came, singing, 
to attend the dedication exercises of the 
sister church at Quaregnon. The build- 
ing surpasses in beauty any in that vicin- 


ity, having been the object of some |; 


special gifts. It was here that the sainted 
pastor Perregaux spent the last fifteen 
years of his life, leaving imperishable 
marks of his godly living and teaching, 
and to him touching references were made 
by Mr. Auet in his dedicatory sermon. 
December last was signalized by the 
dedication of two ‘‘temples,'’ as the: Prot- 
estant churches are all called,—one at 
Bois-de-Boussu, 
Grande. The former is the happy pos- 


4 
the other at Fiémaille- 


inauguration 


é described by ‘ 
| RICHARD 

} HARDING — ; 
3 DAVIS 


Contrasts our politkcal and social life, 
as manifested in our greatest national 
ceremony, with that of the Old World. 


Illustrated by 
Cc. D. Gibson and T. de Thulstrup 
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sessor of the first bell owned by the 
Missionary Church of Belgium, and its 


| peals, joined with the Swiss and Belgian | 


chumens to go to the Protestant festival. | flags waving from the humble homes of 


A little while after Christmas, he asked | 


them where Jesus was born. No answer 
came. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘if you had 
been at the Protestant temple on Christ- 
mas Day, you would have heard little 
children answer that question.”’ 

It is the custom to present Bibles to the 
Roman Catholic pupils and to all in 
the mission schools, at Christmas time, 
from a grant made by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Out of this, 
or from the sale of Bibles by colporteurs, 
or from both causes perhaps, has come 
to pass a most surprising step on the 
part of some of the Roman Catholic 
priests, notably in the province of 
Liége. They have, within the last few 
months, been giving illustrated Bibles 
with annotations, to children, and have 





| of the dedication. 


the working people, contributed to give 
the village the air of a festival on the day 


represent sacrifices of many kinds on the 
part of the poorly paid miners who wor- 
ship in them, and years of patient struggle 
and hope deferred as well, and the joy in 
their new possession is proportionate. 

No one of these temples is so im- 
portant, in point of location, as the fifth, 


that at Namur, for this is the single center 


of evangelical work in the whole province. 


The building was erected by an anony- | 
mous giver, is very well situated, and is | 
attracting much larger congregations than 


did the old place of worship. For years, 
Morville-Authée, a suburb of Namur, had 
the only annex to the little charch there ; 
but in the face of unusual difficulties the 


been selling them to adults, and advising | pastor and his Bible-reader have pushed 


them to read the Wogd of God. 
causing much satisfaction among 


evangelical workers. If only the Scrip- | 


| tures can get into the hands of the people, 


| 


This is | forward, and at last they find the number 
the | of those in the surrounding communities 


interested in the gospel is sensibly larger. 
For instance, at Spy, a large village north- 


it matters little what the version or what | east of Namur, they have secured a place 
| for services, in response to remarks like 


the notes. 


Church Erection. —This period that 1 | this from several people : 
ters. The themes of papers and addresses | am reviewing has been marked by the | us your religion, and if it is, as you say, ee 
At An- 


erection and dedication of no less than 
five houses of worship. When I visited 
Jumet in the early autumn of 1894, the 


| little congregation was touchingly happy 


in its pretty new temple. On the day that 
I attended a service there, I worshiped 
also at Fontaine 1'Evéque, a town per- 
haps eight miles distant, in a little room 
for the pur- 
pose. Largely through the sacrifices of 
this same devoted man, a neat chapel has 
been built there, and the parish has be- 
come independent of the Courcelles 
church. I may mention the typical man- 
ner of development of work in this ««Chris- 
tian Missionary Church of Belgium.’’ It 
is only six years since the church at Cour- 
celles became independent of that at Ju- 
met, of which it was an annex. When 
the congregation there became large 
enough to have a house of worship and a 
pastor of its own, it was made distinct, 
and then at once, in its turn, it be- 
gan to care for a little flock—that at Fon- 
taine |'Evéque. Mr. Moll, the pastor, 
went thither by train every Sunday to 
preach, and spent one day in the week in 
as | pastoral visits. And now, in its turn, 
Fontaine 1’ Evéque has its own chapel. 
Mr. Durand has been installed as pastor, 
and another center of light and influence 
is well established, ready to be a nucleus 
for the widening work. 


*«Come, teach 


the truth, we will follow it.’ 


(Continned « on page 478) 
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(Continued from page 477) 

denne, the colporteur discovered a dozen 
persons reading the Bible in secret for 
fear of the priest, and very happy to. meet 
some one who could explain it. Close to 
Andenne, just over the border in Liége, 
friends in two villages have offered rooms 
for religious meetings, and, with these 
new stations, an almost unbroken chain 
of places for worship extends from Liége 


\*to the French frontier. 


Colporteurs and Bible- Readers.—The 


ten men, who 


thoughts. Pages are easily filled with 


perience. | 
recent ones are those of a colporteur in | 
Namur, where, as I have already said, 
the awakening is most hopeful. He was | 
on the Luxembourg road when he got into | 
conversation with a workman, and offered 
his books to him. The man was touched | 
and interested, and asked the colporteur to 
go on to Chapois, the next village, where, he 
said, they had been wanting to hear the | 
gospel for a long time, for they had ceased 

going to mass or confession. 

With this invitation, Mr. Cohy went to 
Chapois, was warmly received, sold a 
large number of Bibles, and was asked to 
come and hold meetings. This he did 
the next Sunday, and spoke to a large 
audience. So he went again-; in fact, 
the meetings continued several Sundays, 
when the curé undertook to break them 
up, and even to prevent Mr. Cohy from 
entering the town. The plot was discov- 
ered, and friends of the colporteur met 
him at the railway station to warn him of | 
the danger. With the spirit of the early | 
reformers, Mr. Cohy declared that it was | 
his duty to go on, that he had Jesus Christ 
with him, and, with his help, every ob- | 
stacle could be surmounted. Then a man 
who up to this time had not shown leyalty | 
to the Christian faith said, ‘‘ We will go | 
with you; we will not let you go on| 
| alone.”’ 

The affair spread like wildfire in the’ 
commune, and a crowd of people gath- | 
ered. One hundred accompanied the | 
speaker to the meeting-place, and, after | 
the service, double that number conducted 
him back to the station. 

This was a demonstration in favor of 
the evangelical faith which could not be 
misunderstood by the Roman Catholic 
authorities. For twenty years the people 
of Chapois had been promised a Roman 
Catholic church of their own, and now 
the order was given for commencing the 
foundations. 

At news of this, some of those who had | 
been attending the evangelical meetings | 
fell away, but too many remain to be | 
ignored. They are refused work by their | 
employers, and some of those who are 
householders are threatened with being 
turned out of doors. 

Notwithstanding this persecution, those 
who are pledged to the new-found faith 
are circulating a subscription paper for a 
little place of worship, and a friend has 
given the land for it. 

This well illustrates what the colpor- 
teur’s work may lead to, and, at the same 
time, shows that the hitherto darkest 
parts of Belgium are beginning to see the 














dawn. 
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Missionary Church employs from six to | Roman. Catholic parentage. 
travel about under the | five hundred new members were enrolled 
direction of the different pastors in most} jin these churches. 
| needy fields, selling the Scriptures, read- | where the gospel is not regularly preached 
| ing the Bible in homes where they are | were visited. The work is carried on by 
welcome, holding meetings’ in private! about thirty pastors, with their slender 
houses or rented rooms, and thus getting | staff of Bible- readers, evangelists, and 
very close to the people's needs and | colporteurs. 


incidents which they give from their ex- | are reached, are, for the most part, poor ; 
Among the most interesting so that, though they give to the point of 


marize the work of the whole field, accord- 
ing to the last published statistics, there 
are in the Christian Missionary Church 
of Belgium thirty-four’ churches and 
| Stations, with seventy annexes or regular 
| places of evangelization ; fifty-one tem- 
| ples, or rented rooms for sefvice ; sixty- 
three Sunday-schools, of which twenty-one 
| are mission schools (held generally in 
| dwellings), attended by two thousand 
| seven hundred and eighty-seven children, 
of whom six hundred and fifty are of 
Last year, 


Forty-two localities 


The Belgians, outside of Brussels, who 


privation of what we would call absolute 
necessities, they cannot raise the money to 
support the work already under way, not 
to speak of that required for advancement. 
In addition, therefore, to their arduous 
labors at home, some of the pastors must 
go abroad every year to collect funds. 
Fortunately, there are Christian people in 
Great Britain and oh the Continent who 
are glad to help those who are carrying 
on the Lord’s work so wisely among a 
people where superstition, ignorance, big- 
otry, and atheism are so strongly in- 
trenched. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
HO 


Chicago Summer School 
for Primary Workers 


HE following report of the’secretary 

of the Chicago Summer School for 

Primary Workers has been received from 
B. F. Jacobs : 

A Western Summer School for Primary 
Workers is now an established fact. The 
session which closed on Saturday, July 11, 
in Chicago, placed the. project beyond 
experimental stage, and is a guarantee for 
the success of the future. The following 
figures, presented by the enrolment com- 
mittee, will be of interest : 

Total students enrolled . ......4 +. «274 

Total visitors enrolled. . ..... ++ + «192 

Average daily attendance . ...... . . 185 

Eleven states, besides Illinois, represented by 
thirty-two students. 

Forty-nine Illinois cities, outside Chicago, repre- 
sented by sixty-eight students. 

Total, outside Chicago, one hundred students. 

States represented : lowa, Tennessee, Michigan; 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, Texas,, Missouri, North Carolina, and 
Illinois, 

Certificates were granted to one hun- 
dred and fifty-three students, the number 
present more than one-half the time. 

The school was held in the Young 
Women's Christian Association building, 
fronting on Lake Michigan, and board 
and rooms were also furnished in the 
same building, thus giving opportunity 
for the mingling socially of students and 
faculty outside of school hours. 

The students who arrived on Saturday, 
July 3, met in a Sunday morning prayer- 
meeting conducted by Miss Mary Wright 
of Chicago, and then were escorted by 
guides to different primary schools. 

Despite the fact of the Fourth, and the 
intense heat which increased daily, ninety- 
nine were present at the opening session, 
Monday morning. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 


faculty throughout the week. Thoroughly 
prepared, giving of themselves as well as 
their instruction, they won the love and 
hearty co-operation of the students. 

Mrs. Anna Johnson Semelroth, of St. 
Louis, gave the course in practical pri- 
mary work. She considered class routine, 
essential elements of class programs, 
general arrangement, and construction of 
parts of same, supplemental studies 
classified and illustrated, class literature, 
appliances, beside. a special lecture on 
the sand-map, and a conference on work 
with mothers, Mrs. Semelroth had -pre- 
pared large muslin charts, giving complete 
synopsis of her course, and type-written 
duplicates were placed in the hands of 
the students. She also brought to illus- 
trate her lectures an_extensiye collection 
of primary helps of all kinds, which were 
the center of large groups of students 
throughout the intermissions. While the 
work presented by Mrs. Semelroth covered 
a large field, so carefully had it been 
planned that it was. presented systemati- 
cally and clearly, and through it all was 
the inspiration of her spirit-filled life. 
Miss Mabel Hall of Chicago taught 
the subject of lesson construction, con- 
sidering study of given material, purpose 
of the lesson, illustrations, approach to 
and expression of lesson, and arrangement 
of teaching material. Her course was 
rendered very practical by the assignment 
of work each day to be done by the stu- 
dents, in line with the lecture presented. 
Miss Hall is clear, direct in thought and 
expression, and covered her course most 
delightfully and thoroughly. 

Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner, of Law- 
rence, Kansas, conducted the blackboard 
class. The students were provided with 
lap-blackboards, and worked under her 
instructions and inspiration. Her course 
included straight and curved, lines, mean- 
ing, use, and forms constructed by them ; 
landscape, colored chalk, perspective, 
geometric figures, illustration of a given 
story, and lettering. No course was more 
thoroughly enjoyed than this, for most 
teachers feel such a woful lack in this di- 
rection, and Mrs. Preuszner understands 
how to help without at all discouraging. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Pratt gave the 
course in music. No higher commenda- 
tion of her method can be given than to 
say she is a graduate of Professor William 
Tonlin’s Teachers’ Course. Her talks on 
music, its place, power, and leader; 
selection of suitable songs, words, and 
music ; interpretation of songs, —were full 
of suggestiveness, and the practical illus- 
trations she gave in teaching some new 
songs to a class of children showed the 
necessity of what could not be voiced— 
the spirit. 

Miss Mary A. Blood; principal of the 
Columbia School of Oratory of Chicago, 
gave two lectures on expression, the 
memory of which will leave no one who 
heard them. She dwelt on the need of 
reverential and meaningful reading of 
God’s Word, and genuine prayer, instead 
of recital of words, using Scripture to 
illustrate her thought. 

The program also called for physical 
culture, which was introduced in the after- 
noon programs by Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Abernethy of Chicago, not only as a rest 
to the students, but also as suggestive for 
the gesture songs and stories to be used 
in rest exercises with the children. 

Each afternoon a class of children was 
present and a primary lesson presenting 
some typical difficulty was taught Thes¢ 
lessons were given by Mrs. Preusznct. 








General Summary.— Briefly to sum- 


the quality of work presented by the 


Miss. Lillie Corwin, Mrs. Lamoreaux and 
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Miss Hall. On Friday afternoon the 
Chicago Primary Union held its regular 
weekly session with the Summer School, 
and the lesson for July 11 was taught by 
Mrs. Semelroth, giving a forcible object 
lesson in primary-union work. 

A feature of the school was the devo- 
tional service occurring each day in the 
midst of the morning Session, and con- 
ducted by men and women of spiritual 
power, among them the Rev. Charles 
Morton, the Rev. Johnston Myers, B: F. 
Jacobs, and Mrs. Boyden, all of Chicago, 
and Mrs. J. W. Steele of Dallas, Texas. ° 

On Tuesday evening the Chicago Prim- 
ary Union tendered a reception to the 
faculty and students of the school in the 
parlors and library of the building. A 
delightful program was presented, intro- 
duced by a cordial greeting from B. F. 
Jacobs. Another social feature was the 
excursion upon the Lake after the Primary 
Union on Friday. Deck conferences were 
held of teachers of wee ones, those in 
country schools, in intermediate depart- 
ments, and those interested in primary- 
union organization. The latter subject 
appeared before the entire school in a 
general conference Monday afternoon, led 
by the Illinois primary secretary, under 
the heads : ‘‘ Organization by counties’’ 
and Organization .of primary unions."’ 
International work was presented in a 
later conference by Miss Hall. 

Mention should be made of the helpful 
exhibits of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, George Childs, and William 
Dietz, which, in connection with Mrs. 
Semelroth’s exhibit, gave'to the teachers 
practically all that is best in primary litera- 
ture or appliances. 

It is impossible to report satisfactorily 
such a gathering. The earnest work, the 
inspiration from personal contact with the 

‘ faculty, the help and broadening given, 
and, above all, the spiritual uplift, —these, 
which are the heart and life, cannot be 
written. They were, in a measure, voiced 
in the beautiful closing words of Miss 
Hughes of Dayton, Ohio, in which she 
testified -to the blessing that the school 





had been to all who attended, and thanked 
those who, through God, had brought this 
blessing. 

The school closed with a devotional 
service, led, as was fitting, by B. F. Jacobs. 





Pedagogy of the 
Hat-Taker 
[William Hawley Smith, in The Public-School 
Journal.] 
| GOT a sort of pedagogical ‘‘ sermon,"’ 
the other day, in a place where I 
least looked for one,—a lesson on learning 
from a source that I had never before 
dreamed of containing anything worth 
mentioning. 
It is written in the Book: “ Lift up 
your eyes, and behold the fields already 


white for the harvest.’ And sometimes 
we think the grain isn’t even sown yet ! 





Let us go to, and lift up our eyes ! 

I was in a hotel, and went to dinner. 
As I was about to enter the dining-room, 
# young negro took my hat, and put it on 
@ rack with a couple of hundred more of 
about the same sort, size, and descrip- | 
ton. You have all seen the same thing 
done scores of times. I'm not telling of 
the unusual, It is not the unusual that 
's of the greatest interest in this world. 









By Patterson Du Bois 


ago. 


considerable amplification for the sake 
of greater explicitness, and with num- 
ervus incidents showing how the 
principle has been, and therefore can 
be, applied in dealing with individual 
scholars, with classes, and with schools. 
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The Point of Contact 
in Teaching 


Fase ideal point at which a child’s attention is to be engaged, or his instruc- 

tion is to begin, is an experience or point of contact with life. 
understands this truth need never have any great difficulty in getting an entry 
into the child’s mind. In order to make it effective for the Sunday-school 
teacher, Mr. Du Bois wrote and issued a little tract on this subject two years 
It was not only immediately appreciated by Sunday-school workers, 
but some of the secular normal schools, discovering its universal educational 
value, quickly absorbed a large part of the edition. It is now republished with 
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A Plea for the Little 
Children of the 
Sunday -School 


One who 





“As.soon as | read it, I felt that 1 must 


send for more give to young 
teachers enemy my acquaintance.'’— 
Mrs. Merriti £. Gates. 


“Read it once a month as long as you 


teaeh school.” —Notice the students in 
the Primary Train sin the Rhode 
Island State Normal . 


** Lrejoice that a truth so sadly forgot- 
ten-by those who should remember it 
most has received so emphatic a re- 
statement at your hands.”’— Rev. E£. 
Morris Fergusson. 


“Let us know the price of it, that I 
may recommend it to the scores of moth- 
ers who. come to me in their perplexity 
about the International lessons for their 
little ones.'’—Elizabeth Harrison. 








When I came out of the dining-room, 
half an hour later, there stood the young 
negro with my hat in his hand, ready for 
me! He had never seen me before, nor I 
him. He put fo mark on my hat, nor on 
me. He simply looked at me and at my 
hat when we parted company, and he was 
ready to unite us again when it came time 
for us to be reunited. That is the whole 
story of what he did for me. Of course, 
it goes without saying that what he did 
for me he did for each one of the three 
hundred men who tpok dinner at the 
hotel that day. 

How did he do this? That is what I 
wondered about, too, and is what I'm 
going to tell about, as well as I can. 

When the rush of dinner was over, I 
went and stood beside the young negro, 
and began talking to him in a quiet way. 
I told him that I was greatly interested 
in what he was doing, and asked him if 
he could explain to me how he did it 
He said he had never thought about try- 
ing to tell how he did it, and that he 
didn’t think he could tell very much 
about it However, we chatted on for a 
‘while, and gradually I got from him what 
follows : 

‘*You see,”’ he said, ‘‘in the first 
place, when I made up my mind to follow 
this business, / Anew just what I wanted 
to do, and I began to study on the best 
way to get to do it.”’ 

Now I would like to call your attention, 
my dear_reader, to those italicized words, 
and have you pause and refiect on them 
for a minute or two. It seems to me they 
contain the very essence of the secret of 
learning and mastery. If we can, in any 
way, get our pupils to ‘‘ know just what 
they want to do,’’ and to studying on 
‘thow they can get to do it,’’ we shall 
have solved the bulk of the educational 


| problem for every pupil that we can get 
| into this condition. : 


‘IT understand, then,’’ I said, «that 
you couldn't always do the act, but that 
you had to learn it, just as other folks 
learn things ?"’ : 

And he replied, ‘‘Oh, yes! I had to 
learn it, and it took me about three years 
to get it down fine, so that 1 wouldn't 





make any mistakes. But I've got it now. 
I don’t want to brag, but I would be will- 
ing to bet monéy that I can take a thou- 
sand hats from a thousant men, as they 
pass by me, put the hats aside, and give 
them back to the men without a mistake.’’ 

‘« Well, can't you give me some idea 
of how you went to work to learn to do 
this ?’’ I asked. 

He scratched his head for a minute; 
and then said, ‘‘ Well, 1 never told any 
one about it before, but, if you care to 
know, I can tell you just how I began, 
anyhow. I got some little slips of stiff 
white paper about as long and as wide as 
your finger, and I took a pencil and 
marked numbers on the ends of these 
slips, the same number on each end. 
Then, when a man gave me his hat, I'd 
tear one of these slips in two in the mid- 
die, give one-half to the man, and stick 
the other half in the hat-band. So you 
see I had checks on every hat, and when 
the men presented their checks all I had 
to do was to hunt up the hat to match, 
and there you were. This made a sure 
thing, every time, and gave me a chance 
to hold down my job until I could learn 
what Iwanted to."’ 

It is marvelous what genuine wisdom 
there is just running to waste in this 
world! I commend a careful re-reading 
of these italicized words also. 

And then he went on, ‘‘I did this, and 
didn’t take any chances for a good while, 
till I got to doing it just naturally, as 


you might say, and then I began to) 
branch out a little on what I was after. | 
You see, a fellow can’t make breaks, in | 
a house like this, or he'll get fired, too | 
quick. So I went slow, but I got there."’ | 

‘* The first I tried, without checks, was | 
I'd) 
see, almost every day, some peculiar- | 


this way. / began a littie at a time. 


looking man with a peculiar-looking hat. 


I'd take a good look at the combination, | 


and put such a man’s hat aside without 
any check. That's the way I began to do 
what 1 do now for everybody. And the 
more I looked at men and their hats the 
better it appeared I could couple ‘em, so 
to speak ; and I kept on.doing it, a little 
at a time, till now, just as soon as I see a 


man and a hat together once, it seems 
like they just naturally stay in my mind 
that way.”” 

I asked him if he seemed to see any 
particular mark on each hat, but he said 
no, that ‘‘somehow the man and the hat 
just seemed to belong together, and they 
_ just stayed that way in his mind.’’ He 
said, too, that he did not place the hats 
in any given order on the rack, or try to 
remember them that way. At supper- 
time he let me mix up the hats then on 
deposit,—more that a hundred—and, 
while it took him a little longer to find 
them, yet, almost as though he had a 
sixth sense, he would pick the right hat 
every time ! 

I wonder if he had a sixth sense ! 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘everybody can't 
learn to do it. I've seen ever so many 
try it and fall down. I guess a fellow has 
got to be born for this sort of thing, if he 
ever gets perfect in it. Some can learn it 
pretty well, and some will blunder, even 
with checks; but some can learn it 
perfect.’’ 

He told me, later, that he had been 
through a high-school, but that he didn’t 
think what he learned there did much to 
help him to learn his present trade. 
‘*Though,”’ he added, ‘‘1 don’t go back 
on my schdoling ; it did a good thing for 
me ; but schooling is one thing, and get- 
ting a ving is another thing.’ 

Pondering his words, and wondering 
how true they might be, | gave him my 
hat and went in to supper. Then it came 
to me that here was a good lesson in 
pedagogy, so 1 went to my room and 
wrote it down. 

















SINGER 


Sewing Machines 


is evidence that the 
Singer, which was the 
first practical sewing 
machine, is to this day 








carrying our 
guarantee. 
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Hrnold’s Chart of 
Paul’s Fourneypings 


Prepared by Cc. E. Arnold, A.M. 











fe routes followed and places visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear 
outline maps. Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references, 
The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. It is ta aig who comfortably, healthfully and 
printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth Pie clothes her children and her- § Sait 
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Philadelphia, Pa, writes : ‘‘ One of my patients, 
from early bo yhood a confirmed stammerer, 
submitted "nimeelt to Mr. Edw. Johnston’s 
wrentapent. In five hogs I found that he had 
entirely overcome his trouble, and conversed 
fluently and without hesitation. Fer the benefit Educational 
of others I authorize the use of this testimony.” 
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